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INTRODUCTION: THE PRESENT STATUS OF 
INTELLIGENCE TESTING 


B. CATTELL (4) recently has summa- 
R. rized the present status of adult 
intelligence testing. He lists 44 adult 
intelligence tests, presumably all or near- 
ly all written since the first World War; 
the list is impressively long, and it has 
been assumed widely that great advances 
in the theory and practice of intelligence 
testing have taken place since the first 
World War, And yet, Cattell continues, 
in a practical situation the number of 
available tests is always very small, and 
indeed, in the recent military situation 
it was found necessary to compile new 
tests or new batteries of tests. The psy- 
chologists called on to help in the selec- 
tive programs in the second World War 
were in a position astonishingly like that 
of the psychologists who first drew up 
the Army Alpha; they were still im- 
provising. They had the advantage only 
in more types of tests to choose from and 
in more data, of precarious relevance, on 
the various types, Cattell attributes the 
inadequacies of the present practices in 
adult mental measurement to the absence 
of fundamental discussions as to the 
nature of intelligence and the wide- 
spread “assumption that this field of re- 
search is a closed book.” 

Turning to the definitions of intelli- 
gence defended by or implicit in the 
papers of the authors of intelligence tests, 
Cattell finds the same definitions which 
were being proposed and severely criti- 
sized twenty and thirty years ago. The 
chief innovation has been the notion that 
by supposing intelligence to be composed 
of several special abilities rather than 
one general ability, the problem of de- 
fining intelligence is avoided; but the 
result of this assumption has been rather 
to reproduce the general confusion on a 


larger scale. “In short, a survey of current 
literature reveals every possible variety 
of divergence as to the objectives of in- 
telligence testing. Intelligence is abstract 
thinking; it is concrete thinking; it is 
verbal skill; it is manipulative ability; 
it is innate; it is a set of acquired skills; 
it occurs equally in all activities; it can- 
not be measured by sampling; it is one 
thing; it is a host of things; it is a few 
distinct, clear-cut aptitudes.” 

With regard to the methods actually 
used in determining the validity of the 
tests, the situation is perhaps even worse. 
These methods are either tautological 
or more or less irrelevant. Validation 
against previous tests or estimates of in- 
telligence or against the total test is 
tautological. The more or less irrelevant 
methods require the valid test to pre- 
dict differences which are only partly 
intellectual differences, such as the dif- 
ferences between mental defectives and 
superior deviates, or differences in scho- 
lastic or occupational achievement; or 
they require the valid test to conform 
to some criterion which is also satisfied 
by completely noninteHectual character- 
istics, such as increase of score with age, 
or normality of score distribution, Of 
these criteria, Cattell finds most respect- 
able “the uncompromising statement of 
a certain class of applied psychologist 
that he is not at all interested in intelli- 
gence but only concerned to establish 
a correlation between a test and certain 
kinds of life success.’ Besides the objec- 
tion that intelligence and even special 
abilities are only partially responsible for 
success in life situations, there is the ob- 
jection that, for example, different abili- 
ties may be called on for success in differ- 
ent schools, and technological changes in 
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a profession such as engineering may 
change substantially the abilities called 
on for success in that occupation. “Tests 
which need to be scrapped with every 
slight spatial or temporal change are not 
very economical. On the other hand, if 
it is only necessary to re-evaluate from 
time to time the ‘real life’ success situ- 
ations in terms of a few unchanging ref- 
erence factors, e.g., intelligence, me- 
chanical aptitude, verbal ability, for 
which there are standard tests of known 
validity, psychometrics has some claim to 
be a science.” 

“When one considers that a way out 
of this bancruptcy was indicated at least 
a generation ago, . . . one is amazed that 
any competent psychologist is content to 
continue discussing and ‘investigating’ 
tests in the limited language of clinical 
impression or within the shackling super- 
stitions of educational tradition. Factor 
analysis does not bring in sight the end 
of all disputation, but it at least trans- 
ports investigation to an objectivity far 
above that amateurish level of evaluating 
abilities which the psychologist has all 
too long been content to share with the 
layman.” The apparent confusion within 
the field of factor analysis has been re- 
duced by recent demonstrations of the 
equivalence of) different factorial solu- 
tions, and the only major outstanding 
problem is the choice between the Thurs- 
tone method, emphasizing group factors, 
and the Spearman method, emphasizing 
a general factor. The solution proposed 
by Cattell, settling this difference by 
ballot, is by no means the only practi- 
cable one. A situation in some ways 
preferable, and certainly easier to en- 
force, would be that two schools of 
psychometry should develop, based on 
the two possible sets of assumptions con- 
cerning the nature of mental organiza- 
tion. It seems likely that before very 


long sufficient evidence on the relative 
efficacy of the different sets of assump. 
tions should be accumulated to permit 
a rational and persuasive choice between 
them. 

Cattell is not the only psychologist 
today calling attention to the present 
problems in the field of intelligence test- 
ing and suggesting a solution involving 
the application of factor analysis. As a 
single example, we may take the conclud. 
ing statement of Guilford’s (13) presi- 
dential address to the Midwestern Psy- 
chological Association in 1940: “If we are 
to continue to make effective progress in 
the discovery of new fundamental abili- 
ties and in their measurement, we should 
look to a more analytical study of indi- 
viduals and of tests. And this implies not 
only factor analysis but also experi- 
mental analysis in combination with it. 
We need new tests of novel kinds, but 
we also need keen observations of human 
mental processes, particularly in the 
sphere of the symbolic activities.” 

The remainder of Cattell’s article is 
devoted to discussion of other problems 
in the measurement of intelligence: the 
problem of the reliability or consistency 
of a test, the choice of subtests, the units 
in which the score should be expressed, 
and certain problems specific to adult 
testing, such as sampling, decline of 
abilities with age, and motivation. This 
thesis is concerned with the first three 
of these problems, the consistency of a 
test, the choice of subtests or items, and 
the unit of measurement. A ‘comparison 
of the contents of Part I of this thesis 
with Gulliksen’s (14) outline for a course 
in mental testing, will verify further that 
these three topics comprise a major and 
central portion of the theoretical aspects 
of test construction. The writer believes 
that precisely these three problems, be- 
sides being the major problems in test 
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construction per se, are first problems in 
the sense that their solution is presup- 
posed by the most powerful instrument 
of test analysis now available, namely, 
factor analysis. 

The remark must be appended to Cat- 
tell’s discussion that to date the results 
of constructing’ tests on the basis of 
factor analysis have been disappointing, 
The tests so constructed have by no 
means been convincingly superior to all 
previous tests of abilities. Thurstone (35) 
has attributed his disappointment with 
many factorial studies to the failure of 
the studies to live up to certain fairly 
technical requirements of factor analysis. 
Thurstone’s works are, of course, not sub- 
ject to the criticism of failure to observe 
the technical requirements of factor anal- 
ysis; yet the issuance of his Primary 
Abilities Test provoked almost as much 
disappointment as praise (3). Two psy- 
chologists suggested that the source of 
the difficulties may lie partly in the 
original tests. Kelley (3) said, “It is nec- 
essary that pragmatic values and not 
wishful thinking—even though intro- 
duced in so inconspicuous a manner as in 
the selection of the original tests to be 
subjected to factor analysis—be the basis 
of trait analysis.” (p. 259) 

A more direct emphasis on the impor- 
tance of the original tests was evident in 
the view of Stalnaker (g) that, “At the 
moment... the greatest need seems to 
be for vastly improved basic tests, tests 
developed with but one object in view— 
a thorough and dependable measure of 
certain types of ability. Such tests will 
require more time from the candidates; 
some of the tests may be more difficult 
to score; all of them will require great 
care in construction. Until such tests 
are used as a source for the primary data, 
positive conclusions from any system of 
factor analysis must be viewed as con- 
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jecture.” (p. 261) 

To implement this last statement of 
Stalnaker’s, consider the fundamental as- 
sumption of factor analysis. This as- 
sumption is that the score of each indi- 
vidual on each test is the weighted sum 
of his standard scores on each of the 
factors entering into performance on the 
test. The factor scores are assumed to be 
characteristics of the individual, constant 
for all tests. The weights in the summa- 
tion are assumed to be functions of the 
test, constant for all individuals. People 
who have different scores must have done 
different items correctly. Even people 
who have the same scores often will have 
done different items. The assumption 
of constant weights imply that the vari- 
ous items of the test are measuring more 
or less the same complex of abilities. 
While allowance is made in factor analy- 
sis for a degree of unreliability of tests, 
no allowance is made for inconsistency 
in the sense, for example, that people 
with high scores are differentiated mainly 
with respect to verbal facility, while 
people with low scores are differentiated 
mainly with respect to verbal reasoning. 
Consistency with respect to ability meas- 
ured, while related to reliability, is not 
measured adequately by traditional 
measures of reliability nor by recently 
proposed substitutes for the reliability 
coefficient. Rigorous application of the 
rule “consistency with respect to ability 
measured” will also help to clear up 
the chaos of rules and criteria for item 
selection. 

Factor analysis, furthermore, depends 
on the correlation between tests to dis- 
cover the relations of the abilities under- 
lying the tests. It will be shown in Chap- 
ter VI, Section A, that two tests of the 
same complex of abilities, or even two 
tests of a single ability, can have any 
correlation greater than zero, depending 
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on the choice of the unit of measure- 
ment. The correlation between two tests 
of different abilities, can, in the extreme, 
be changed from positive to negative by 
altering the unit of measurement. Again 
it follows that a large element of con- 
fusion is introduced into factor analysis 
by ignoring the problem of the unit of 
measurement in the tests used. 

The contention has been made here 
that the present difficulties in the meas- 
urement of mental abilities go deeper 
even than the failure to obtain adequate 
definitions of these abilities. Factor anal- 
ysis offers a theoretical solution to the 
problem of defining the abilities to be 
measured, but factor analysis presup- 
poses the solution of certain other prob- 
lems of test construction. The accepted 


solutions to the problems of reliability, 
selection of items, and the unit of meas. 
urement will be shown each to depend 
on a new set of assumptions, and each to 
depend on assumptions which are re. 
mote from if not contradictory to the 
realities of the clinical situation in test- 
ing. An alternative set of solutions will 
be outlined, calculated to provide tests 
suitable for factor analysis, and based on 
a minimum number of assumptions, 
closely representative of the real situ- 
ation in testing and common to all of the 
solutions. While the same problems may 
arise in connection with various types 
of psychological measurements, the pres- 
ent discussion will concern only tests of 
mental ability, as opposed to achieve. 
ment and personality tests. 
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A. The measurement of reliability. 


R= refers to the self-consist- 
ency or self-correlation of the test, 


the extent to which it measures what’ 


it measures rather than transitory and 
irrelevant factors.. The self-correlation 
of the test cannot be determined directly, 
but is estimated in one of three ways: 
the test-retest method involves adminis- 
tering a single test twice to the same 
group and computing the correlation be- 
tween the two sets of scores; the split-half 
method involves correlating scores on 
half the items in the test against scores 
on the other half of the items; the com- 
pafable forms method involves correlat- 
ing scores on one form of a test with 
scores on a second closely comparable 
test. 

Assuming that the test is administered 
and scored without error, the sources of 
unreliability are of two types, accidental 
content factors and transitory variations 
in efficiency. Transitory variations in 
efficiency come from such factors as moti- 
vation, momentary set, fatigue, boredom, 
and illness, To the extent that these vari- 
ations in efficiency are different for dif- 
ferent items, they are inseparable from 
accidental content factors. As an example 
of error due to accidental content, we 
may consider a test containing a number 
of problems in verbal deductive reason- 
ing. The problems would differ in sub- 
ject matter, and apart from the difficulty 
of the relationships involved, some topics 
would be easier for a particular indi- 
vidual, relative to other individuals, than 
other topics, whether because of famili- 





PART I: SOME PROBLEMS IN TEST CONSTRUCTION 
AND EVALUATION 


CHAPTER I 


THE PROBLEM OF RELIABILITY 





arity, congeniality, or specific emotional 
factors. Or we may think of accidental 
content factors in another way, namely, 
that some items will involve additional 
or slightly different abilities than other 
items or the test as a whole. 

It is the function of the reliability co- 
efficient to estimate the extent of the 
influence of these sources of unreliability. 
The greater the proportion of test vari- 
ance caused by transitory variations in 
efficiency and by accidental content fac- 
tors, the lower should be the reliability 
coefficient. The correlation of the score 
on odd items and the score on even items, 
which is the most usual way of comput- 
ing the split-half reliability, is lowered 
by accidental content factors. As Good- 
enough (10) has shown, however, it is 
actually raised by transitory variations 
in efficiency, since the momentary level 
of efficiency enters both scores of each 
individual in the same sense. Similarly, 
transitory variations in efficiency enter 
the test-retest reliability coefficient in 
the appropriate sense, that is, unreli- 
ability due to transitory variations in 
efficiency lowers the test-retest coefficient. 
The effects of accidental content factors, 
however, are repeated in the retest score, 
and thus must act to raise. rather than 
appropriately to lower the test-retest co- 
efficient. If the comparable forms of a 
test are too closely similiar, the same 
criticism applies to a lesser degree. It 
appears that to have both sources of un- 
reliability affect the reliability coefficient 
in the appropriate direction, one must 
administer on different occasions com- 
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parable forms of a test, constructed so 
that they measure the same ability but 
do not repeat accidental content factors. 
No well-known discussion of reliability 
has yet explained how one knows when 
he has constructed such a pair of tests. 
When reliability is estimated by cor- 
relating two tests administered on differ- 
ent occasions, whether they are the same 
or comparable forms, there may be addi- 
tional systematic factors influencing the 
reliability coefficient but not truly in- 
fluencing reliability. If the retest is with 
the same form, the subjects will remem- 
ber some of their original answers, and 
if the forms are closely comparable, they 
will at least have learned methods of solv- 
ing the problems, in many cases. Besides 
direct learning and memory, which may 
act either to raise or to lower the relia- 
bility coefficient, there are such factors 
as interpolated practice on similiar ma- 
terials, and if the time interval is long 
enough, actual changes in the abilities 
measured. In general these influences 
operate to raise the average level of per- 
formance on the second test, but their 
influence on the reliability coefficient will 
vary with special circumstances of differ- 
ent tests. When reliability is estimated 
by using two tests or two parts of a test 
administered on a single occasion, there 
is the possibility of fatigue and boredom 
affecting the second half of the test 
period more than the first half. For this 
reason the split-half reliability is seldom 
computed by correlating the first half 
of the test against the last. In the case 
of the split-half coefficient, moreover, 
there are two additional difficulties. ‘The 
reliability of half the test is not the same 
as the reliability of the whole test; so the 
split-half coefficient requires a correction 
derived from the statistical theory of re- 
liability. There are as many split-half cor- 
relation coefficients as there are ways of 


dividing the test in two; this ambiguity 
has led to the-search for unique equiva. 
lents of the split-half correlation. 

It is plain, at any rate, that the mean. 
ing of the reliability coefficient varies 
markedly with the manner in which it 
is determined, and that there is no en. 
tirely satisfactory way of determining the 
self-correlation of a test. But if there is 
no correlation coefficient which corre. 
sponds to it, what exactly is meant by the 
self-correlation of a test? It is here that 
we encounter the statistical theory of 
reliability. 


B. The statistical theory of reliability. 


The basic assumption of the statistical 
theory of reliability is that the obtained 
score of an individual on a test can be 
expressed as the sum of his “true score” 
on the function tested and a “chance 
error” component. The reliability | co- 
efficient as ordinarily computed is ob- 
viously the correlation between two sets 
of obtained scores. No matter how the re- 
liability coefficient is computed, the sta- 
tistics of reliability assume that (a) the 
variable error factor has an expected or 
average value of zero, (b) the error factor 
in one set of obtained scores is uncorre- 
lated with that in another set, however 
similar the tests may be, (c) the error fac- 
tor in a set of scores is uncorrelated with 
the true scores, and (d) the variances of 
the error factors in two comparable tests 
are equal. On the basis of these assump- 
tions, the reliability coefficient is shown 
to be equal to the ratio of the variance of 
true scores to the variance of obtained 
scores. In terms of the statistics of relia- 
bility, this is what the reliability coefh- 
cient means. The same assumptions are 
made in deriving the formulas for the 
standard error of measurement, the 
Spearman-Brown formula for estimating 
the reliability of a lengthened test, the 
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correction for attenuation, and various 
other formulas. The basic equation of 
the theory of reliability is, then, that the 
obtained score is the sum of the true 
score and a chance factor; and the true 
score must be identified in such a way 
that the difference between it and the 
obtained score will have the above four 
properties. 

Thurstone (34) has written, “The true 
score in the test is assumed to be the 
average score that a subject would make 
in an infinite number of parallel forms 
of the test. Of course, the true score can 
never be actually obtained because the 
number of parallel forms that can be 
given to a person is finite and hence 
there will always be a residual of chance 
error even if we ignore the large system- 
atic errors of fatigue and boredom which 
an attempt would necessarity invite. But 
theoretically the concept of a true meas- 
ure as the mean of an infinite number of 
repeated measurements is a very useful 
one. Evidently, when a test is given to 
a subject we want to ascertain as nearly 
as possible his true score.” 

Concerning the definition of the true 
score as an average, the fact that only a 
finite average can ever be computed does 
not in any way invalidate the definition 
in terms of an infinite average, so long 
as it is clear that the “residual of chance 
error” approaches zero as the number of 
tests increases. Systematic errors such as 
fatigue, boredom, practice, and learning 
are a more serious objection to this defi- 
nition. If we could be sure that the effects 
of these factors were systematic in the 
sense of being constant errors for all 
levels of ability or even for all persons at 
any level, it would be simple to correct 
the scores. One would need merely to 
subtract from each score the average gain 
of the group. But it is hardly conceivable 
that all persons would be affected the 












same way by boredom or by the oppor- 
tunity to learn from taking a test or even 
by the whole complex of factors that 
operates in repeated measurings. The 
objection, be it noted, is not that the 
true score cannot be computed, but that 
it does not exist; it is defined in terms of 
operations, but operations which in the 
nature of things cannot be performed, 
namely, the averaging of repeated tests 
where there is no effect of repetition. 
There is an even more serious objec- 
tion to the definition of the true score 
as an average than the fact that it cannot 
be applied to obtain even a finite ap- 
proximation: The definition of parallel 
forms is bound to bring us around to 
a full circle. Let us summarize the argu- 
ment so far. There are-several ways of 
computing a coefficient of reliability, but 
all of them yield only estimates of the 
true reliability or self-correlation of a 
test. We must therefore mean something 
different by reliability than any of these 
correlation coefficients. Expressing each 
test score as the sum of the true score and 
a chance error, it can be shown that the 
reliability coefficient which we are trying 
to estimate is the ratio of the variance 
of true scores to the variance of obtained 
scores. The true score is the average score 
of the individual on an infinite number 
of parallel forms of the test. Parallel 
forms of a test are most commonly de- 
fined as tests on which the true scores 
are equal. This definition is unsatisfac- 
tory because it is obviously circular with 
the definition of true scores. Kuder and 
Richardson (20) have defined parallel 
forms as tests composed of items paired 
so that the two members of a pair are 
equal in difficulty and correlated to the 
extent of their respective reliabilities. 
Thus test reliability is defined in terms 
of true scores, true scores in terms of 
parallel forms, and parallel forms in 
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terms of item reliability. The only way 
out of the circle appears to be Kelley’s 
(18) definition of parallel forms in terms 
of the judgment of the test constructor 
that the tests are equally excellent meas- 
ures of the same function or functions. 
Kelley then proceeds to assume that this 
judgment can be made perfectly success- 
fully, but the whole weight of evidence 
from correlations and factor analyses is 
that the investigators cannot prejudge 
successfully the similarity of functions 
measured by tests or items. The defini- 
tion of parallel forms is of less conse- 
quence than the manner in which they 
are constructed. In constructing two tests 
of the same mental function, the psy- 
chologist does perform the judgment 
which Kelley describes, namely, selecting 
items which look as if they would require 
the same mental abilities. But no psy- 
chologist would consider the appearance 
of similarity as sufficient to establish the 
tests as parallel forms; one would have 
to establish a high correlation between 
scores on the two tests as final evidence. 
We have defined reliability in terms of 
true scores, true scores in terms of paral- 
lel forms, and parallel forms in terms of 
correlation. Since the correlation be- 
tween parallel forms is exactly the “re- 
liability” whose meaning we are seeking, 
the definitions are again circular. 

The true score on a test is not, how- 
ever, always identified as an average. In 
the passage quoted above, Thurstone says 
that the true score is what we want to 
ascertain about the individual. Now in 
the case of testing abilities, a good many 
psychologists hold the view that what 
we want to ascertain is not what the in- 
dividual usually does, but what he can 
do at his best. Much of the construction 
and most of the administration of intel- 
ligence tests is devoted to eliciting the op- 
timal performance from each individual. 


It is understood, of course, that by opti- 
mal performance is meant the best per. 
formance consistent with the abilities of 
the individual and with the rules for ad. 
ministering and scoring the test. The 
notion of optimal performance is im. 
plicit in the idea of ability as contrasted 
with achievement or with personality 
traits. The discussion of the sources of 
unreliability agrees with the conception 
of the true score as an optimum; the 
difference between the optimal score and 
the obtained score is accounted for in 
terms of just the sort of factors which 
are included under the heading of 
sources of unreliability, that is, fluctu- 
ations in efficiency due to fatigue, bore- 
dom, illness, accidents of mental set, 
emotional blockages due to special con- 
tent. The obtained score actually may 
be higher than the theoretical optimum, 
since it is sometimes possible for the 
individual to give the right answer for 
the wrong reason. In a well constructed 
test this possibility is usually not great. 
In general, the optimal score will be 
higher than the obtained. If we consider 
the optimal score as the true score, then 
the error factor has a negative expected 
value. The clinical conception of the 
true score as an optimum is consistent 
with the statistical conception of the true 
score as an average only if we assume that 
the difference between the optimal! score 
and the average score is the same for all 
individuals tested. This difference, @ 
constant error for all persons, would not 
affect the statistical derivations. 

The error in score of which a clinical 
psychologist can obtain at least some in- 
tuitive, semi-empirical information is the 
difference between the optimal score and 
the obtained score. Probably few clini- 
cians would maintain that the “clinical 
error” has the characteristics which the 


“statistical —" is supposed to 
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have, particularly the zero correlation 
for two closely similar forms and for 
error and true score. Nor would many 
clinicians agree that the difference be- 
tween the “clinical true score” and the 
“statistical true score” is constant, which 
is the broadest assumption under which 
the clinical considerations can be consist- 
ent with the statistical derivations. Cer- 
tainly there is no evidence to support this 
assumption, and such evidence would be 
exceedingly hard to produce in view of 
the fact that the statistical true score is 
defined in terms of operations which can- 
not be performed. 

Surprisingly enough, few psychologists 
have questioned the validity of the as- 
sumptions underlying the theory of re- 
liability; in recent years the tendency has 
been rather to invent new techniques 
based on the old assumptions plus addi- 
tional ones. Around 1910, however, 
Brown carried on a discussion with 
Spearman on just these assumptions, in 
relation to the validity of the correction 
for attenuation. Brown and Thomson 
(2), repeating the criticisms at a later 
date, cited evidence, from Pearson (23) 
showing that errors of measurement may 
very well be correlated on separate occa- 
sions. They point out that the “error fac- 
tor” in mental measurement represents 
essentially individual variability rather 
than. a true error of measurement, and 
that assuming the errors in one test un- 
correlated with the errors in another test 
or with the mean value for the function 
is purely gratuitous. If the correction for 
attenuation is applied when the errors 
actually are correlated, they show by a 
hypothetical example, the obtained cor- 
relation is made more erroneous rather 
than less. “This undesirable phenome- 
non would seem to be particularly liable 
to occur when attenuation corrections 
are made by splitting a test, since a boy 
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who is off colour in one part is very likely 
to be also off colour in the other and 
hence errors will be correlated.” They 
then present evidence which they con- 
sider to be contrary to the assumptions 
in question for some simple types of 
judgments and problems. 

Spearman’s (28) reply to similiar criti- 
cisms had been, “Clearly, such assump- 
tions are far from carrying conviction 
a priori.”” He admitted the possibility of 
systematic errors in addition to the type 
of “accidental” ones corrected by the 
formula. To eliminate systematic errors, 
other methods, such as better data or 
partial correlation, must be utilized. In 
order that the split-half reliability be 
used in correcting for attenuation, it 
must be determined from halves so made 
up that the differences in scores on the 
two halves can be considered “acciden- 
tal.” But Spearman offers no further 
practical advice on how to accomplish 
such a split. 

Kelley (18) has recently espoused a 
point of view similar to that of Spear- 
man. He states, “Unlike the correlation 
coefficient, which is merely an observed 
fact, the reliability coefficient has em- 
bodied in it a belief or point of view of 
the investigator,” namely, that the two 
forms or two halves of a test correlated 
are “equally trustworthy measures” of 
the ability or abilities involved. Like 
Spearman, Kelley recommends that be- 
fore computing a reliability coefficient, 
the investigator face squarely the act of 
judgment involved in declaring the two 
forms or two halves equivalent. And like 
Spearman, Kelley has nothing further to 
say in aid of those called on to make this 
judgment. He then goes on to derive the 
coefficient of reliability as an expression 
of the proportion of the variance of the 
differences between individuals which “‘is 
trustworthy or predictable from a knowl- 
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edge of the true differences,” under the 
assumption that the investigator has 
been completely successful in construct- 
ing “equally excellent measures” of the 
function. Kelley points out that his deri- 
vation does not involve any assumptions 
about the correlation between errors, but 
at the beginning of his article he intro- 
duces the reliability coefficient in terms 
of properties which it possesses only 
under the assumptions of the statistical 
theory of reliability. 

One criticism applies to the recommen- 
dation of intelligent judgment, both in 
the case of Spearman and that of Kelley. 
The investigator has no direct, verifiable 
knowledge of the factors concerning 
which he is to judge. How can a test 
constructor divide a test so that the 
errors in either half will be accidental, 
when he knows only the obtained score 
and has seen the errors only through the 
dark glass of the reliability coefficient? 
The task of dividing a test into two 
equally excellent measures is surely no 
different. 

The conclusion is forced that the con- 
cept of reliability as at present defined 
and used is highly unsatisfactory. When 
two tests are used as equivalent forms, 
that is, when a score on one test is used 
as if it means the same thing as the same 
relative score on the other test, certainly 
the correlation between the two tests is 
a valuable piece of information. This 
correlation is not in any way clarified 
by the term “reliability”. The test-retest 
correlation similarly will give valuable 
information in certain types of situations, 
but this coefficient should never be con- 
fused with the parallel forms coefficient 
by use of the common name of reliability. 
The split-half reliability measures again 
something different, and attempts to find 
a unique coefficient describing essentially 
the same thing as is described by the 


split-half correlation will be described jy, 
the next section. The statistical formulas 
utilizing reliability coefficients are based 
on assumptions at best so inaccessible, at 
worst so contrary to clinical experience, 
that the attempt to find a substitute for 
the notion of reliability, based on as. 
sumptions closer to the real situation jn 
testing, appears well justified. 

Radical as this conclusion may seem, 
it is not original. On the basis of con- 
siderations some of which have been 
quoted above, and some additional em- 
pirical considerations, Goodenough (10) 
concluded: “What we should do, I think, 
is to relegate the use of the term ‘relia- 
bility’ to the limbo of outworn concepts 
and express our results in terms of 
the actual procedure used. It is quite 
as easy to speak of the ‘correlation be. 
tween test and retest’ after a stated in- 
terval or between ‘the sums of alternate 
items’ or between ‘equivalent forms’ of 
a test as it is to use the more conventional 
but far less accurate expression, ‘reli- 
ability.’ . . . By giving up the name while 
retaining the processes we shall gain in 
precision of thought and expression with 
no loss of informative data.’ It is de- 
plorable that Goodenough’s clearly 
reasoned article has been so seldom re- 
ferred to during the decade following its 
publication, during which time the con- 
cept of reliability has received so much 
algebraic elaboration. 


C. The “rational equivalence” meth- 
od of determining reliability. 


Recently much attention has been fo- 
cussed on the problem of finding a unique 
estimate of reliability on the basis of a 
single administration of a test, without 
requiring any such judgment as was 
called for by Spearman or Kelley. One 
formula has been arrived at by several 
investigators using different methods; 
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and its wide acceptance has been further 
accelerated by the fact that it is much 
easier to compute than a split-half re- 
liability coefficient. 

Kuder and Richardson (20) derived 
several approximations to the reliability 
coeficient, all of which are based on the 
definition of equivalent forms in terms 
of the interchangeability of the items in 
pairs: “The members of each pair have 
the same difficulty and are correlated to 
the extent of their respective reliabilities. 
The inter-item correlations of one test 
are the same as those in the other.” On 
the basis of additional assumptions they 
derived formulas for the correlation be- 
tween equivalent forms in terms of the 
intercorrelations of the items and in 
terms of the correlations of the items 
with the total score. These formulas 
have not come into wide use, probably 
partly because both require more work 
than the split-half reliability. Their most 
widely quoted formula is their formula 
(20) which requires only the variance 
of the test (o*,), the number of items 
(n), and the average variance of the 


items (pq). 


m—1t o2—n pq 





Fee 
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They derived this formula on the ex- 
plicit assumption “that the matrix of 
inter-item correlations has a rank of one 
and that all intercorrelations are equal,” 
apparently under the impression that 
this assumption is consistent with allow- 
ing item “difficulties to vary over a wide 
range.” Jackson and Ferguson (17) have 
pointed out that their explicit assump- 
tion implies that all items are equal in 
difficulty. Midway in Kuder and Richard- 
son’s: derivation, they make the further 
assumption of “equal: standard devia- 
tions of items,” which is equivalent to 
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the assumption that thepé are at most 
two degrees of difficulty of items, that is, 
the number passing any item must equal 
either the number passing or the number 
failing any other item. 

Dressel (5) has shown that, apart from 
its derivation as an approximation to a 
reliability coefficient, Kuder and Rich- 
ardson’s formula (20) “measures the ho- 
mogeneity of the items in a test, having 
the value 1 if the items are perfectly 
intercorrelated with equal variances and 
the value o if the items are mutually in- 
dependent or if a number of the items 
are negatively discriminating.” While he 
does not prove that the formula will 
yield a value of one only if the items are 
perfectly intercorrelated and have equal 
variances, this statement could be proved 
easily from the form of the equation 
which he presents. The correlation be- 
tween two items is not an entirely un- 
ambiguous idea, but looking at the deri- 
vations, clearly Dressel and Kuder and 
Richardson imply the “four-point corre- 
lation,” which is computed by straight- 
forward application of the product- 
moment coefficient to a four-fold table. 
And the observation of Jackson and Fer- 
guson still holds true, that the corre- 
lations can equal one only between items 
equal in difficulty. From the statement 
that the reliability will equal one only 
if all the items are perfectly correlated 
and equal in difficulty, it is only one 
step to the statement that the reliability 
will equal one only if everyone has a 
score of zero or perfect. For everyone 
who passes one item passes all, and every- 
one who fails one fails all. Exactly as 
good results could be obtained by giving 
just one item instead of the whole test. 
Thus, according to this formula, a test 
can have a reliability of one only in an 
absurd instance. 

The reason that the formula works in 
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this way is that it is derived from the 
reliability coefficient under the assump- 
tions that items are of equal difficulty 
and intercorrelate to the extent of their 
reliabilities, that is, the correlations be- 
tween items corrected for attenuation are 
assumed to be unity. Dressel’s derivation 
shows that the reliability coefficient so 
derived is lowered by any inconsistency 
between these assumptions and the actual 
case, as well as by the unreliability of 
the items. Since we desire to have reliable 
tests, and since no one would use a test 
on which everyone scored either zero or 
perfect, we may conclude that the Kuder- 
Richardson formula applies only to a 
case of no importance. The same formula 
is derived by Hoyt (16) and by Jackson 
and Ferguson (17), on the basis of two 
new sets of assumptions, but since the 
result still has the same consequences, 
both derivations are suspect of harboring 
the original or equally bad-assumptions. 
Hoyt derives the Kuder-Richardson 
formula from the definition of the re- 
liability coefficient as the ratio of the 
variance of true scores to the variance 
of obtained scores, using analysis of 
variance and the method of Markoff’s 
theorem. His initial assumption is that 
the error component for each person on 
each item is normally distributed with 
the same variance as the error compo- 
nent in every other item. The error com- 
ponent is defined as the difference be- 
tween the actual score and the true score 
of the person on the item. The true score 
is a constant based on the difficulty of the 
item and the ability of the person. Since 
the actual score on the item is either one 
or zero, and the true score is a constant, 
the error component must equal either 
one minus the true score or simply minus 
the true score. The error component for 
any one person and any one item has only 
two pssible values, which is a far de- 


parture from the normal curve. More. 
over, the variance of the error component 
depends solely on the probability of the 
person passing the item; so the assump. 
tion of a constant variance for the error 
component is equivalent to the assump. 
tion that the probability of any person 
passing any item is a constant. Hoyt's 
assumptions are worse than Kuder and 
Richardson’s; rather than simply restrict- 
ing consideration to an unimportant 
special case, Hoyt has considered an in- 
possible case, for his assumptions are 
mutually contradictory. 

Jackson and Ferguson supply the most 
innocent-looking derivation. They de- 
rive formula (20) as an expression for 
the correlation between two equivalent 
tests using only the definition of equiva- 
lence as the property of tests equal with 
respect to average item variance and 
average inter-item convariance. At one 
step in their proof, they assume, without 
so stating, that the sum of two equivalent 
tests will have the same average inter- 
item covariance as the two tests sep- 
arately. The implications of this assump- 
tion are not obvious, but they report the 
finding that the average inter-item co-' 
variance has a lower limit which is a 
function of the number of items, though 
the upper limit is independent of the 
number of items. One may suspect that 
in general adding two tests with same 
average inter-item convariance will not 
result in a test with the same value. 

Surely one must be disturbed to find 
six psychologists offering four separate 
derivations of a formula as valueless as 
this one, not to mention the many laud- 
atory articles about the formula written 
by others. Among the latter must be 
mentioned Froehlich’s (g) article, which 
suggests the use of the formula by people 
without enough statistical training to 
compute a correlation coefficient! 
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The formula has also been criticized, 
notably by Kelley (18). In connection 
with Kuder and Richardson’s formula 
(21), which differs from formula (20) only 
in carrying one step further the conse- 
quences of assuming items of identical 
difficulty, Kelley showed that adding a 
number of items which every one could 
do correctly would change markedly the 
reliability according to the formula, al- 
though not changing at all the reliability 
in the ordinary sense. Kelley does not 
explain why the formula behaves this 
way, but from the above considerations 
it is obvious that the reason is that the 
heterogeneity of difficulty introduced 
with the easy items is reflected as a de- 
crease in reliability. 

Wherry and Gaylord (37) have also 
criticized the various formulas of Kuder 
and Richardson. They feel that a more 
reasonable set of assumptions would be 
that each test is made up of groups of 
items such that within each group the 
item variances are equal and the inter- 
item correlations are all equal to the 
item reliabilities. They further assume 
that the factors measured by the groups 
will be mutually orthogonal. They admit 
in a footnote, “We deliberately chose to 
magnify the discrepancy between our re- 
sults and those based upon the assump- 
tion of a single factor, due to our feeling 
that the actual usual case would lie some- 
where in between the two extremes.” 
Thereafter, however, they refer to the 
reliability formula based on their as- 
sumptions as the “true formula” and 
show that by comparison the Kuder- 
Richardson formulas are in error. 

The alternative which Wherry and 
Gaylord offer to the method of rational 
equivalence is scarcely more acceptable 
in terms of the assumptions involved. 
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They make the highly restrictive assump- 
tions of equal difficulties and of corre- 
lations to the extent of reliabilities for 
the items within a subtest, plus the as- 
sumption that items in different subtests 
will have zero correlations with each 
other. Their coefficient is in consequence 
not a satisfactory answer to the need for 
a coefficient describing the internal con-_ 
sistency of a test. Kelley suggests a quite 
different alternative. He considers the 
measurement of the “unity or coherence 
of a test” to be an important problem 
somewhat different from the problem of — 
reliability, and not satisfactorily an- 
swered by the Kuder-Richardson pro- 
posals. As a possible solution, he sug- 
gests a factor analysis of the items of the 
test, and the computation of a “coeffi- 
cient of coherence’ which is essentially 
the ratio of the variance of the first com- 
ponent of the factor analysis to the sum 
of the item variances. He admits, how- 
ever, that the computations involved 
would be enormous if the number of 
items were at all large. In Chapter IV, 
Section B, a coefficient of the homogeneity 
of a test will be proposed which appears 
to describe exactly the characteristic of 
the test which Kelley described by his co- 
efficient of coherence. The coefficient to 
be proposed here has two advantages 
over Kelley’s. It is very easy to compute, 
involving ordinarily less work than a 
split-half correlation, and it is more close- | 
ly related to the “singleness of purpose | 
of the items constituting the test.” 
Kelley’s coefficient cannot be computed 
without first computing correlations be- 
tween items, which will be shown in 
Chapter II, Section C, to involve a new 
set of difficulties, and then making a fac- 
tor analysis, which introduces a number 
of additional assumptions. 





CHAPTER II 


THE PROBLEM OF ITEM SELECTION 


A. The principle of item selection. 


E VERY mental test in use is made up of 
separate items or subtests. The 
problem of how to select the items is one 
of the major problems of test construc- 
tion, and astonishingly different princi- 
ples have been propounded as the basis 
of item selection. Two of the most widely 
held will here be called the Sampling 
principle and the Equivalence principle. 
The Sampling principle states that the 
correlation of items with criterion should 
be as high as possible, and the correlation 
of items with each other should be as low 
as possible. This principle seems to be 
based on the sampling theory of testing 
intelligence. The Equivalence principle 
states that the correlations of the items 
with each other should be as high as 
possible and the items should be as near- 
ly as possible of the same difficulty. Items 
so chosen will tend to be equivalent to 
each other. 

Thomson (30) has made a similar dis- 
tinction, in these terms: “Validity is 
concerned with whether a test measures 
the right thing, discrimination depends 
on whether the test spreads the candi- 
dates out well, When there is a recog- 
nized criterion or independent measure 
of what is tested, the validity of the test 
is estimated by its correlation with that 
criterion. In this case the mathematics 
of the regression equation tells us which 
items to add to improve the validity. 
They are those items . . . which correlate 
well with the criterion but badly with the 
battery... .. But just because such an item 
correlates badly with the preexisting bat- 
tery it will not be increasing very much 
the discriminating power of the battery 
among men.” Many investigators tend 


“to forget the criterion and to add items 
which correlate very well with the exist. 
ing battery, and increase its discriminat. 
ing power, its natural standard devia. 
tion.” Investigators who are concerned to 
increase the correlation of the test with 
a criterion are following what is here 
termed the Sampling principle. It will 
be shown shortly that disciples of the 
Equivalence principle will increase the 
standard deviations of their tests but at 
the expense of true discriminating power. 
An alternative principle, aimed at in- 
creasing the true discriminatory power of 
the test, will be developed in Chapter V, 
Section A. Thomson is mainly concerned 
with predicting a criterion, and for this 
case he offers the alternative principle 
that as new items, correlating closely 
with the criterion, are added to the test, 
items with poor criterion correlations 
should be dropped so as to leave items 
closely related to each other, thus not 
impairing the discriminating power of 
the test. 

An idea of how widely the Sampling 
principle of item selection has been ac- 
cepted can be obtained from the follow- 
ing passage from Greene (11): “Most of 
the early examiners, like those of today, 
followed the hypothesis that persons 
were possessed of a general faculty called 
intelligence, which could be measured by 
a variety of mental tests They usually 
wished to appraise intelligence for prac- 
tical predictions of some sort. They se- 
lected only those items for an intelligence 
test which showed fairly high correla- 
tions with some criterion of intelligence 
and low correlations with each other. An 
important application of this method of 
selection was the development of United 
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States Army mental tests in 1917.” (p. 
3o1) Results from correlating subtests on 
the Army Alpha, however “led empirical- 
ly to the conclusion, which is also mathe- 
matically obtainable, that it is impossi- 
ble to secure subtests which will corre- 
late highly with a criterion, and nearly 
zero with each other.” (p. 307) Cattell (4), 
who had the apparently erroneous im- 
pression from another publication that 
Greene approved the Sampling principle 
of item- selection, commented, “What— 
ever else we may feel about this criterion, 
which is widely entertained, though less 
explicitly, by several clinical psychome- 
trists, we have to add that its complete 
consummation is a logical and mathe- 
matical impossibility.” 

If some psychologists believe that se- 
lecting items according to the Sampling 
principle is undesirable or. ultimately 
impossible, others of equal statistical 
sophistication accept the principle en- 
tirely. Flanagan (8) considers that the 
multiple regression formulation is a 
“precise mathematical solution” of the 
problem of item selection, and he be- 
lieves that test statisticians in general will 
agree. As Thomson pointed out, the 
mathematics of the regression equation 
imply just the rule for item selection 
which we have called the Sampling prin- 
ciple. Flanagan seems to feel that the 
only difficulty which remains in the field 
of item selection is that when there are a 
large number of items, the amount of 
work by the multiple regression method 
is prohibitive. 

Horst (15) has recently worked out a 
method of item selection based on the 
principle of maximizing the correlations 
of the items with a criterion. In order to 
arrive at even an approximate solution, 
Horst makes an assumption which he 
admits is not necessarily true, but which 
he does not state in a sufficiently acces- 












sible form so that an impatient reader 
can make any estimate of its reasonable- 
ness. The assumption appears to be ap- 
proximately the statement that those 
items which have at once a maximum 
correlation with the criterion and a 
minimum correlation with each other 
will be the same items which have at once 
a maximum correlation with the criteri- 
on and a minimum correlation with the 
original test. With more assumptions and 
approximations, a procedure is then 
evolved which depends on selection of 
items with low correlations with the 
original test to provide items with low 
correlations with each other. Since these 
items are also selected for having high 
correlations with the criterion, they will 
probably have something in common 
with each other that they do not have in 
common with the rejected items of the 
original test; in that case the assumption 
will be wrong and the rationale of the 
method will break down. Even allowing 
the acceptibility of this assumption, the 
method is tedious and approximate. 
One criticism and one restriction to 
the Sampling principle may be added. 
The criticism is that the use of the multi- \ 
ple regression equation for item analysis 
assumes that the correlation of an item 
with a test is a perfectly clear idea. The 
theory of correlation has been developed \ 
mainly for expressing the relationship of | 
two or more many-valued variables, 
while an item score has just two possible 
values, zero or one, in the cases dis- 
cussed above. The biserial coefficient of) 
correlation is the equivalent of the Pear- 
son correlation on the assumption that 
the dichotomously scored variable is ac- 
tually continuous, if certain other condi- 
tions hold true. The use of this coeffi- 
cient introduces a number of gratuitous 
assumptions. The coefficient which is 
probably implied in the use of the multi- 
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ple regression method of item selection 
has been called “point biserial r’, and 
is computed by a straightforward applica- 
tion of the Pearson product-moment 
formula, without regard to the restric- 
tion concerning many-valued variables. 
Point biserial r does not even have the 
elementary virtue of having a maximum 
value of one, and moreover the value 
will tend to vary with the difficulty of 
the item. It cannot be considered the 
equivalent of a Pearson correlation un- 
der any assumptions. This criticism of 
the Sampling principle is that the con- 
cept of correlation is not an appropriate 
means of expressing the relationship of 
an item to a criterion score. 

The Sampling principle does not even 
pretend to offer a basis for selecting items 
when the goal is not predicting a cri- 
terion but improving the self-consistency 
of a test. In constructing tests for analysis 
by factorial methods, however, it is pre- 
cisely self-consistency rather than pre- 
diction of a criterion which is the goal. 
Let us examine the Equivalence princi- 
ple, which appears to be directed towards 
this goal. 

Perhaps no one has ever come out 
with the flat statement, “You should se- 
lect items which are equal in difficulty 
and correlate as highly as possible with 
each other.” Certainly, however, it is 
agreed that we desire to have tests which 
are as reliable as possible. Kuder and 
Richardson (20) state, “It is implicit in 
all formulations of the reliability prob- 
lem that reliability is the characteristic 
of a test possessed by virtue of the posi- 
tive intercorrelations of the items com- 
posing it.” Although they did not ex- 
actly recommend that all items of the 
test be of equal difficulty, they assumed 
that the difficulties were equal, and as 
already pointed out their formulas can- 
not result in perfect reliabilities except 


for tests in which all items are equally 
difficult. In an earlier article on item 
analysis Richardson (25) had made the 
same assumption of equal item difficul. 
ties. Dressel (5) appears to regard as a 
particular virtue of the Kuder-Richard- 
son formula (20) the fact that it does 
measure the extent to which the items of 
the test conform to what has here been 
called the Equivalence principle, namely, 
all items being of equal difficulty and 
inter-item correlations being as near to, 
unity as possible. Dressel’s paper is prob- 
ably as close as any one paper to being 
an advocacy of the Equivalence princi- 
ple. 

The two most widely quoted papers 
on the subject of the optimal difficulty 
of items are those of Symonds (29) and 
T. G. Thurstone (36). Symonds reached 
the conclusion, “The best test for meas- 
uring a typical school grade or class is a 
test in which all of the items have a diffi 
culty such that they can be answered with 
fifty per cent accuracy by the average 
individual of the group.” Symonds 
“proved”, by a method more ingenious 
than rigorous, that the items should be 
diversified in difficulty only if the indi- 
viduals to be discriminated were ex- 
tremely heterogeneous in ability. ‘“The 
best test designed to measure several 
consecutive grades or classes is one in 
which the items have been so selected 
that they range evenly in difficulty from 
the level of difficulty which can be done 
with fifty per cent accuracy by the aver- 
age member of the lowest group to the 
level of difficulty which can be done with 
fifty per cent accuracy by the average 
member of the highest group to be 
tested.” 

Mrs. Thurstone also arrived at the con- 
clusion that 50% was the level of optimal 
difficulty, but she did not recommend 
that all items be of this difficulty. Her 
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conclusions are conservative: “It seems 
fairly safe to guess that better differentia- 
tion between the abilities of a group can 
be obtained with a test in which the 
average percentage of error is about fifty 
per cent and in which the difficulty of 
the separate questions ranges from about 
thirty per cent’ to seventy per cent suc- 
cesses than can be obtained from a test 
in which the percentage of error is only 
from zero per cent to twenty per cent 
as is at present the case in most school 
examinations and mental tests.” 

The method of investigation used by 
Mrs. Thurstone was to correlate spelling 
“tests” made of items chosen in a re- 
stricted range of difficulty against the 
complete test consisting of 1000 items. 
In an extension of this type of research, 
Richardson (24) made up similarly a se- 
ries of five “tests”, each containing fifty 
items within a range of seventeen per- 
centiles of difficulty (such as five to 
twenty-two per cent successes), and corre- 
lated each of the five tests against the cri- 
terion, 80g items from which the tests 
were chosen. Instead of correlating the 
tests against the criterion as it stood, 
Richardson considered the problem of 
selecting a certain per cent of the cri- 
terion scores as “passed” or “failed”; so 
he divided the criterion at various points 
and considered it as dichotomously 
scored. Biserial r was used as the measure 
of correlation. The correlations showed 
with striking clearness that each small 
test was most efficient at predicting the 
criterion when the proportion considered 
as passing the criterion corresponded 
closely with the proportions passing the 
items in the small test. The conclusions 
were equally clear: “If it is desired to 
separate off a minor proportion from the 
lower end of the distribution of criterion 
scores, then an easy test has much greater 
validity than have more difficult tests. 





Moreover, the smaller the minor propor- 
tion to be separated from the criterion 
group at the lower end, the easier should 
the test be. The converse situation ap- 
plies to minor proportions to be marked 
off from the upper end of the criterion 
group.” These results further “definitely 
point to the unsatisfactory nature of the 
common practice in the construction of 
tests of letting difficulty take care of 
itself.” One further conclusion seems in- 
escapable from these results, and it is 
very hard to see why Richardson did not 
draw this additional conclusion: In con- 
structing tests of ability, where we are 
interested not in separating off a top 
group or a bottom group nor in dividing 
the group in the middle but in differ- 
entiating at all levels of ability, it is mec- , 
essary to include items of all degrees of 
difficulty to get valid differentiation. 

The two strongest arguments against 
the Equivalence principle of item selec- 
tion are that a good test of ability is 
made up of items of all levels of difficulty, 
which Richardson proved in effect, and 
that the consummation of the Equiva- 
lence principle would result in a test 
giving results no different from those of 
a single item, which has heen shown al- 
ready as a consequence of Kuder and 
Richardson's derivations. 


B. Measurement of item validity. 


Whether items are selected according 
to the Sampling principle or the Equiva- 
lence principle or simply according to 
their correlation with a criterion, the 
problem arises of expressing the relation- 
ship between the dichotomously scored 
item and the continuously scored criteri- 
on or between one item and another. 
Probably the method of item selection 
most frequently employed is that of cor- 
relating the item with the original test 
of which it is a part, and selecting those 
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items with highest correlations. By an 
odd usage, the self-consistency of a test 
is referred to as reliability, while the 
consistency of an item with a test is re- 
ferred to as item validity. While the cor- 
relation of a test with a criterion is al- 
most always understood to mean the 
product-moment coefficient of correla- 
tion, there are dozens of ways of express- 
ing the correlation of an item with a 
test. The choice of an index of item 
validity is thus a substantial one. 

Most of the proposed indices of item 
validity are “thumbnail” statistics, and 
the majority of them are appreciably cor- 
related with the difficulty of the item, 
as Long and Sandiford (22), in their 
comprehensive study, have shown. One 
would think that a most elementary re- 
quirement of a measurement of item 
validity is that it be independent of the 
difficulty of the item. Flanagan (7) has 
argued for this view, but Long (21) 
apologized for the fact that a coefficient 
which he developed was not correlated 
with difficulty, and immediately offered 
a modified form of the coefficient which 
would favor items of median difficulty. 
As the majority of these “thumbnail” in- 
dices are justified as shortcut ways of get- 
ting approximately the same information 
as biserial r affords, and as biserial r 
anyhow is used in many more studies 
than any other coefficient, it is of greatest 
historical importance. 

Biserial r is the equivalent of Pearson 
r when the dichotomous variable repre- 
sents two parts of normal distribution. 
Since the Pearson r has unity for its 
maximum value only when the two cor- 
related distributions are of the same 
form, biserial r has a maximum value of 
unity only when the continuous variable 
is also normally distributed. The com- 
mon practice of assuming that biserial r 
represents the definitive correlation be- 


tween an item and its criterion is equiva. 
lent to saying that each item on a test 
represents a continuous range of some 
normally distributed ability, and that 
everyone who possesses more than a cer. 
tain amount of the ability answers the 
item correctly, everyone who possesses 
less than that amount answers the item 
wrongly, and the ability thus defined has 
rectilinear regression on the criterion 
ability. There is an immediate intuitive 
validity to saying that the ability to do 
most test items is not an all or none phe. 
nomenon, that some people are just able 
to do a given problem, some people are 
able to do it easily, some people are not 
quite able to do it, and others are far 
from able to. There is not a correspond. 
ing intuitive justification for the state- 
ment that these differences in ability are 
normally distributed. Suppose that in- 
stead of having simply a right or wrong 
response on the given item, we had a 
whole set of scores on whatever ability 
the item measures. If this set of scores is 
not normal, then it can quite simply be 
changed to a normal distribution, by 
translating all scores into percentile 
scores and giving these percentiles their 
standard deviation values of the normal 
distribution. Since any set of scores on 
the given ability can be transformed to a 
normal distribution, it may seem not to 
be a large assumption to suppose that 
the ability represented by the right or 
wrong response to an item is normally 
distributed. The difficulty is that any set 
of scores can be transformed to non- 
normal distribution quite as easily, and 
the assumption of a normal distribution 
of ability is part of the very meaning of a 
biserial coefficient of correlation. Further- 
more, there does not appear to be the 
remotest possibility of ascertaining the 
validity of the assumption that the hypo- 
thetical, normally distributed ability for 
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that item has a rectilinear relation to 
the criterion ability. But if this assump- 
tion falls down, there is no basis for con- 
sidering biserial r as the definitive cor- 
relation between an item and its criteri- 
on. Besides the theoretical difficulty in 
assuming that the scores which are avail- ; 
able only as zero or one actually repre- 
sent a continuous, normally distributed 
variable with rectilinear regression on_ 
the criterion variable, there is a major. 
practical objection to biserial r. The 
practical objection is the further assump- ; 
tion that the continuous variable is nor- | 
mally distributed. This assumption is of 
a different sort from the assumptions 
concerning the item variable. The as- 
sumptions concerning the item variable 
are completely inaccessible; if there is 
any way of determining their reasonable- 
ness, it has yet to be suggested. The as- 


~ 


sumption concerning the test distribu- 


tion, which might better be called a re- 
striction, can be tested from the data 
available before computing biserial r. 
When the assumption is not consistent 
with the data, biserial r definitely on 
its justification as the equivalent of Pear- 
son r, and in fact may assume values: 
substantially greater than unity. Judg- 
ing by the large number of reported bi- 
serial coefficients greater than unity, for 
example in Richardson’s (24) paper, this 
restriction on the use of biserial r is by 
no means taken as seriously as it must be 
for this coefficient to have a claim to pre- 
eminence over the many “thumbnail” 
coefficients. 
Calling attention to the inappropriate- 
ness of the assumptions underlying bi- 
serial r for the correlation of ay item 
with a test, Richardson and Stalnaker 
(26) proposed another coefficient which 
has since become known as point biserial 
r. Point biserial r makes no assumption 
of continuity or normality, they claim, 


and has “the essential characteristics of 
the bi-serial r, and none of its disadvan- 
tages from the standpoint of underlying 
assumptions.” Point biserial r is imme- 
diately seen to equal biserial r times 
z/pq, where p is the proportion passing 
the item, g = 1 — p, and z is the ordinate 
of the normal curve corresponding to the 
split p, gq. The derivation of the coeffi- 
cient was very simple; the formula for 
Pearson rectilinear regression was ap- 
plied to the scatter-diagram of test 
against item. Their derivation is equiva- 
lent simply to applying the formula for 
product-moment correlation without re- 
gard for the restriction of this formula 
to many-valued variables. In discussing 
the rationale of item analysis, Richard- 
son (25) began with the same formula, 
stating that other indices of item validity 
“are substitutes for or approximations 
to the ordinary coefficient of correlation 
between the item and the total test 
score.” As has been stated, the use of 
point biserial r is implied by many dis- 
cussions, such as the selection of items 
by the multiple regression technique. 
Since point biserial r is a function of 
biserial r and the proportion passing the 
item, and since the properties of biserial 
r are well known, the corresponding 
properties of the new coefficient can be 
obtained by use of tables of areas and 
ordinates of the normal curve. It is easy 
to verify that point biserial r is a frac- 
tion of biserial r, less than one, how 
much less depending on the proportion 
passing the item. Thus the new coeffi- 
cient does not have one for a maximum 
valué—except when the continuous vari- 
able has only two values—and it is not 
independent of the difficulty of the item. 
Since it is computed by ignoring the re- 
strictions on Pearson r, it cannot be con- 
sidered the equivalent of a Pearson r. 
There appears to be no reason for con- 
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sidering this coefficient as essentially 
superior to the numerous other “thumb- 
nail” coefficients. 

While no entirely satisfactory rationale 
has yet been offered for any index of item 
validity, it does not follow that no satis- 
factory index has been proposed. In 
Chapter V, Section B, a rationale will 
be offered in support of a slight modifica- 
tion of a coefficient proposed by Long 
(21) virtually without rationalization. 


C. The correlation of two items. 


The problem of expressing the corre- 
lation between two items can be dis- 
cussed in about the same terms as the 
problem of measuring item validity. The 
/tetrachoric coefficient of correlation is 
based on assumptions corresponding to 
the assumptions of biserial r, which are 
just as objectionable in application to 
two items as to an item and a test. The 
tetrachoric r does, however, have the vir- 
tues of equivalence to Pearson r when its 
assumptions are fulfilled, of a maximum 
value of unity, and if the appropriate 
formula is used, of independence of the 
difficulties of the two items. This coeffi- 
cient is seldom used, however. 

Most, discussions referring to the cor- 
relations of items with each other, such 
as those of Kuder and Richardson (20) 


and Jackson and Ferguson (17), mean 
the coefficient which has been called the 
four-point r. Like point biserial r, this 
coefficient is computed by using the 
formula for Pearson r, ignoring the re. 
striction of this formula to many-valued 
variables. The maximum value of the 
four-point correlation is unity only when 
the same proportion passes both items, 
and the maximum decreases sharply with 
increasing discrepancy in proportions 
passing the two items. Jackson and Fer. 
guson themselves pointed out this fact in 
commenting on Kuder and Richardson's 
paper. 

No doubt there are again many 
“thumbnail” statistics for expressing the 
relationship between two items. The two 
most widely accepted coefficients are un- 
satisfactory in one case for depending on 
assumptions which are entirely gratui- 
tous in this context, in the other case for 
depending to a marked extent on the 
agreement in difficulty of the items, 
which ought to be measured separately. 
In Chapter V, Section C, an exceedingly 
simple coefficient will be proposed as a 
measure of the relationship of two items, 
independent of their relative difficulties 
and not dependent for its meaning on 
any assumptions about the item varia- 
bles. 
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A. Methods of scaling intelligence 
tests. 


HORNDIKE (31) has stated that one of 
T ine three fundamental defects in 
contemporary measures of intelligence is 
that “how far it is proper to add, sub- 
tract, multiply, divide, and compute ra- 
tios with the measures obtained is not 
known.” (p. 1) One of the main ways 
in which measurement of intelligence 
needs to be improved is devising a scale 
“on which zero will represent just not 
any of the ability in question, and 1, 2, 
3, 4, and so on will represent amounts 
increasing by a constant difference.” (p. 
4) Flanagan (6) has stated, “Perhaps the 
most fundamental problem in develop- 
ing a system of scores is the selection of 
the units by which the position along 
the trait continuum shall be expressed.” 
(p. 3) While numerous methods of devis- 
ing units for psychological tests have 
been proposed, and still more methods 
have been used on one or more tests, the 
discussion here will be focussed on three 
of the best known methods of scaling, 
the method Thorndike (31) used in con- 
structing the CAVD test, Thurstone’s 
(32) method of “absolute scaling”, and 
the method, described by Flanagan (6), 
being used by the Cooperative Test Serv- 
ice. 

The first of these methods to be ex- 
plicitly described is that of Thurstone. 
Briefly, Thurstone’s scaling method is as 
follows. When a test is given to a single 
group, the percentage passing any item 
is translated into an abscissal value of 
the normal~curvé and considered the 
scale value of the item. When two or 
more age or grade groups are tested, and 
the method is intended for this case, the 
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scale values of items in one group are 
assumed to be perfectly correlated with 
the scale values of overlapping items in 
the other group. Overlapping items are 
those which are not passed by nearly all 
nor failed by nearly all of either group. 
If the scale values are perfectly corre- 
lated, then the scale values for one group 
can be translated into corresponding 
values in the other group by the ordinary 
regression equation, and the constants of 
the equation will be the parameters, 
means and standard deviations, of the 
two groups. In practice, of course, the 
correlation will be less than perfect, and 
an improved estimate of the scale value 
of an item is obtained by expressing all 
determinations of its scale value in terms 
of a single basic group and averaging 
these determinations. 

Approximately perfect correlation be- 
tween the scale values of overlapping 
items for two groups is a restriction on 
Thurstone’s method, that is, it is both 
an assumption and a criterion for the 
use of the method. Using Burt's data for 
Binet test results on 3000 London school 
children, Thurstone (32) found the 
assumption satisfactorily fulfilled, al- 
though of course this instance is far from 
a demonstration of the universal validity 
of the method. Referring to the use by 
Trabue of a scaling method proposed by 
Thorndike in 1916, Thurstone (33) 
stated, “The method of absolute scaling 
may be considered as an improvement 
on Thorndike’s scaling in two regards, 
namely, (1) by providing for the varying 
dispersion, and (2) by providing a ra- 
tional procedure by which all of the data 
may be adequately taken into account. 
We have called the method absolute, not 
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in the sense of measurement from an 
absolute origin but in the sense that the 
scale is independent of the unit selected 
for the raw scores and of the shape of 
the distribution of raw scores.” 

Thomson (30) has pointed out that 
Thorndike’s (31) publication of the 
CAVD test and of its method of construc- 
tion was about simultaneous with Thurs- 
tone’s publication of the method of abso- 
lute scaling, and that ‘Thorndike, 
without actually writing any equations, 
used exactly the same two principles as 
are explicit in [Thurstone’s] equations in 
making his CAVD scales. He falls behind 
Thurstone, it is true, in two respects: he 
does not explicitly use the criterion of 
almost perfect correlation between the 
sigma-values in two groups (though he 
implies it), and . . . he uses the range of 
the sigma-values instead of their standard 
deviation” in certain equations. Further 
details of Thorndike’s method are not 
essential to the present discussion. 

The methods of Thorndike and Thurs- 
tone, are, then, similar in a number of 
respects. Both methods are based on an 
assumption that the ability measured by 
the test is normally distributed for vari- 
ous age or grade groups separately. Both 
methods allow for different variability at 
different levels or for different groups. 
Both are methods of scaling items rather 
than scores. Thurstone, at least in the 
two articles quoted above, does not give 
any method for deriving scores from the 
scaled values of the items. Thorndike 
(p. 408) recommends that tests be made 
up in levels with a definite number of 
items in each level, that the levels be 
about equally spaced in terms of scale 
value, and that the score be computed 
as number of items right. 

The procedure described by Flanagan 
(6) for use in scaling the Cooperative 
Achievement tests appears to depend on 


about the same assumptions as Thurs. 
tone’s method. The main difference jg 
that Flanagan’s is a method for scaling 
scores rather than items. The main as. 
sumption is that the distributions of 
groups differing in mean and standard 
deviation can all be made normal simul. 
taneously. His method is to administer 
the test to several groups whose scores 
overlap but differ in mean and standard 
deviation. One of these groups is chosen 
as the basic group. Within each group, 
scores are normalized, that is, translated 
into percentiles and thence into abscissal 
values for the normal curve. The median 
of the basic group corresponds to some 
raw score which has a scale value im each 
of the other groups; the medians of each 
of the other groups correspond to raw 
scores which have scale values in the basic 
group. Any median has of course a scale 
value of zero in its own group. These 
scale values thus provide two estimates of 
the distance between each median and 
the median of the basic group, one esti- 
mate in terms of the standard deviation 
of the basic group, one in terms of the 
standard deviation of the other group. 
The ratio of these two estimates provides 
an estimate of the ratio of the standard 
deviations of the two groups. The meth- 
od of then finding scale values for vari- 
ous raw scores is rather complicated, but 
there appear to be steps which corre- 
spond to Thurstone’s assumption that 
the scale value of overlapping scores in 
two distributions will be perfectly corre- 
lated, and to Thurstone’s \averaging of 
the different determinations of the scale 
value of a single score, though the 
weights attached in the averaging process 
are not explicitly stated nor rationally 
determined in Flanagan’s method. Flana- 
gan then plots the distributions of the 
groups in terms of the new scaled scores 
and repeats the procedure, treating the 
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scaled scores as the raw scores were 
treated at first. The procedure is re- 
peated until repetition does not effect 
any change in the means and standard 
deviations. 

Flanagan presents an example to show 
that although his method and Thurs- 
tone’s give somewhat similar results, the 
results are far from identical. In compar- 
ing the methods Flanagan says, “The 
present approach to a greater extent 
dodges the issue of theoretical justifica- 
tion for these units as ‘absolute’ units, 
but stresses the practical end of obtaining 
a set of stable and usable basic units. 
It should be noted that the final basic 
units of the present procedure do not 
necessarily provide precisely normal dis- 
tributions in all of the groups used in 
the scaling. They produce a combined 
distribution which has frequencies be- 
low the selected points which are pre- 
cisely those which would be obtained if 
each of the scaling groups were normally 
distributed with the means and standard 
deviations as specified.” (p. 22) 


B. The rationale of methods of scaling. 


Despite the similarity of the scaling 
methods of Thorndike and Thurstone, 
they have very different conceptions of 
what they are doing. Thorndike’s pur- 
pose in scaling CAVD intelligence, and 
in determining absolute zero in CAVD 
intelligence by a method not discussed 
here, apparently was to obtain “truly 
equal units”, in the sense in which inches 
on a yardstick are truly equal. He con- 
cludes, “We have an approximate scale 
of intellectual difficulty from an absolute 
zero in equal units. . . . This scale is at 
all points more accurate than the best 
scales previously available; and is accu- 
rate enough for many scientific and prac- 
tical uses from I to Q, covering the inter- 
val from the upper extreme of the 
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feebleminded to the 98 or gg percentile 
adult intellect.” (p. 471) Thurstone, on 
the other hand, appears to claim no more 
for “absolute scaling” than that “the 
scale is independent of the unit selected 
for the raw scores and of the shape of 
the distribution of the raw scores.” Ex- 
actly what is meant by “the unit selected 
for the raw scores” is not too clear, but 
Thurstone seems to be claiming that the 
scale is independent of the particular 
items included in the original test and of 
the particular groups used in scaling. 
Flanagan frankly avoids any elaborate 
rationalization of his procedure. 

All three methods depend on the as- 
sumption that the ability measured by 
the test being scaled is normally distrib- 
uted in the age or grade groups used. 
Flanagan again admits the assumption of 
normality is simply convenient, but a 
passage which might be considered justi- 
fication for the assumption states, “An 
interesting characteristic, which increases 
the usefulness of units which have been 
derived to produce ‘normal’ distribu- 
tions, is the relative independence of 
these units of the particular groups used 
in the derivation procedure.” (p. 8) He 
does not offer any evidence in favor of 
this assertion, nor does he present in- 
ternal evidence in his own data. 

Thurstone does not claim, that the 
true distribution of intelligence is nor- 
mal, but only makes such claims as, “The 
application of the present method of 
scaling to Binet test data shows that the 
distributions of intelligence for children 
can be assumed to be normal at least as 
far up as the age of 14.” (32) Actually, 
all that was shown directly by his criteri- 
on was that the scale values of the items, 
assigned on the assumption of normality 
in each group, were consistent in differ- 
ent groups. He did not show that the 
scores derived from the scaled values of 
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the items were normally distributed, nor 
did he give any hint as to how the scale 
values of the items would affect scor- 
ing. In later sections of this paper it will 
be shown that if a test is perfectly homo- 
geneous, in a sense to be defined, scaling 
of items and scaling of scores are identi- 
cal processes. The Binet-type tests are 
not, however, homogeneous in this sense. 

Thorndike offers very elaborate proof 
that the distribution of intellect is truly 
normal. The general line of argument 
can be illustrated as follows. Curves for 
the distributions of various sixth grade 
groups on various tests of intelligence are 
shown to be of a variety of forms. “We 
are not concerned, however, with the 
form of distribution based upon any 
single test or examination. The form of 
any such single distribution, granting 
that the sample was both representative 
and numerically adequate, might not re- 
flect the true form of distribution of in- 
tellect in this grade, either as the result of 
the error of measurement in the indi- 
vidual scores, or through the effect of in- 
equalities in the units of the tests. In so 
far as inequalities in the units of the tests 
occur purely by chance, however, in- 
equalities in one direction in one test 
will tend to be balanced by like inequali- 
ties in the opposite direction in some 
other test. We have therefore combined 
the eleven separate distributions, equal 
weight being attached to each, into a 
single composite distribution, by averag- 
ing the frequencies for each successive 
one-tenth sigma and plotting the result- 
ing curve.” (p. 522) The resultant aver- 
age curve is of course a very close fit to 
the normal curve. Thorndike admits a 
flaw in the argument. “The normal curve 
bears an excellent reputation in psycho- 
logical literature. One might conjecture 
with some show of reason, therefore, that 
in the construction of these tests there 


has been a more or less general and cop. 
scious effort to adjust the units of the 
tests so as to distribute the pupils accord. 
ing to the normal curve, and that since 
the sixth grade approximates the mean 
of the range of ability for which the tests 
have been generally devised, such de. 
liberate inequalities would probably be 
most effective in and near the sixth 
grade.” (p. 527) Using the same eleven 
tests as were used for the sixth grade, 
an average curve for eleven different 
ninth grade groups was shown also to 
be very close to the normal curve. Thorn- 
dike argues that it would be very diff- 
cult to introduce spurious inequalities 
in the unit of measurement so as to pro- 
duce normal distributions in the ninth 
grade and in the sixth grade simultane. 
ously. A similar argument, but different 
tests, are used to prove that intelligence 
is normally distributed among twelfth 
grade students and among college fresh- 
men. Thorndike’s point of view through- 
out is that there exists a true distribution 
of intelligence, which is waiting to be 
discovered, which may be distorted some- 
what by a particular test, but in general 
can be discovered by means of existing 
tests. There is an odd contradiction, how- 
ever, in Thorndike being so much of a 
specifist that he dare not name his test 
a test of intelligence, but had to name 
the kinds of intelligence in terms of the 
forms of the items, and yet being so little 
of a specifist that he assumed that the 
traits measured by a large variety of in- 
telligence tests, using many other kinds 
of items and subject matter, are so nearly 
the same that the form of distribution of 
all of them must be identical for a single 
grade. The main argument does not 
come from the forms of the distributions 
for single tests, and these are by no means 
all good fits to the normal curve. The 
main argument is from the crude averag- 














ing of distributions, and this argument is 
completely inadmissible. The tests sim- 
ply are not all measuring the same thing, 
and thus the “true” distributions, at 
least in the sampling sense, need not be 
the same for all tests, If a number of dis- 
tributions, no matter what traits they 
measured, were’ chosen at random from 
a series of statistics books, it would be 
found that some of the distributions 
were skewed to the right and some 
skewed to the left, some were platykurtic, 
and some leptokurtic. If a sufficiently 
large number of such randomly chosen 
distributions were averaged, any degree 
of goodness of fit to the normal distribu- 
tion could be obtained, simply because 
the normal curve has “average” char- 
acteristics. Thorndike’s main argument is 
purely a statistical artifact. 

More important than the fact that 
Thorndike did not really prove anything 
about the distribution of intelligence 
when measured in truly equal units is 
the fact that the truly equal units which 
Thorndike and others have looked for 
are purely chimerical. A careful logical 
argument to this effect can be found in 
a recent paper by Bergmann and Spence 
(1). The main point of their argument 
can be summarized briefly. The proper- 
ties of addition and subtraction, which 
are the characteristics by which Thorn- 
dike identifies “equal units”, are essen- 
tially the properties not of scales but of 
the traits being measured. It is impossi- 
ble to define an additive scale for meas- 
uring a trait for which the property of 
addition is not defined. Length is an ex- 
ample of a trait for which addition is 
defined. If we add one length to another 
length, we obtain a length, which is 
greater than either of the original ones. 
There simply is no way to add one in- 
telligence to another intelligence to ob- 
tain a greater intelligence. Since intelli- 
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gence cannot be added, there is no real 
meaning to ascribing “additivity” to a 
scale of intelligence, and certainly no 
test of whether any scale of intelligence 
has the property of “additivity”. For 
traits for which addition is not defined, 
Bergmann and Spence continue, “We 
choose our scales so that certain empiri- 
cal laws receive an expression as intuitive 
and (or) as mathematically simple as pos- 
sible. It is an inaccurate and misleading 
way of speaking when such choice of 
scales is described as an attempt to equal- 
ize the unit distances of the scale.” Since 
psychologists mostly use intelligence test 
scores for correlations, and in particular 
factor analysis is based on the correla- 
tions between tests, the stability of cor- 
relations provides a possible criterion 
for the choice of scales. This point will 
be elaborated in Chapter VI, where it 
will be made clear that this is essentially . 
the criterion which Thurstone used. 
There is an important covert assump- 
tion underlying probably any attempt at 
scaling psychological tests, certainly such 
methods as have been discussed here. 
Thomson (30) has stated clearly that the 
methods of Thorndike and of Thurstone 
depend on the assumption that the tests, 
or items, can be placed at points on a 
scale which have a fixed relation, regard- 
less of the age group being tested. This 
can only be achieved if what is being 
measured is either all one ability or com- 
posed of various abilities in constantly 
weighted proportions. “For suppose that 
what is being tested depends on two or 
more factors, say p, q, etc., that the differ- 
ent tests depend in different proportions 
on p and q, and that these mature at dif- 
ferent rates. Then in one age group the 
order of difficulty of the tests may mainly 
be decided by their p-saturations, if we 
imagine the group to be immature in q, 
while in a later group the q-saturations 
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may be the preponderant influence; and 
thus two tests, if they differ in their pro- 
portionate composition in p and q, may 
even be inverted in order of difficulty. 
The assumption, that is to say, is that 
what is being tested is either structure- 
less, or that, if it have structure, this can- 
not be detected because it never changes 
from test to test or from age to age.” 
What Thomson considers an assumption 
about the nature of intelligence will be 
interpreted in Chapter VI, Section A, 
merely as an assumption about the na- 
ture of the abilities being measured by 
a test suitable for scaling. Thorndike, 
again speaking in terms of “intellect” 
rather than in terms of whatever ability 
may be measured by a particular test, 
has formulated something very close to 
what will be considered the criterion for 
a test satisfactory for the purpose of 
scaling: “If each of the tasks, the number 
of which measures width, is perfectly in- 
tellectual, depending for success upon all 


of intellect and nothing but intellect, 
the change from one hundred per cent 
of successes to zero per cent of successes, 
as the intellect in question is tested at 
higher and higher altitudes, will be in. 
stantaneous. When a small amount of 
inadequacy and error is present, as in 
our 40-composites for Intellect CAVD, 
the change will still be very sudden,” 
(p. 374) Thorndike, unfortunately, made 
no further use of this idea. His proof of 
the homogeneity of what is measured by 
the CAVD test was the high correlation 
between scores on successive levels. If it 
were true that individuals scored either 
100 per cent or zero at any level, or close 
to those percentages, then correlation 
would be a poor technique for showing 
this fact. But the passage just quoted 
from Thorndike may very well have been 
germinal to the development of the sta- 
tistical techniques which will be pre- 
sented in the next chapter. 
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PART Hf. OUTLINE FOR A SYSTEM OF CONSTRUCTING 
AND EVALUATING TESTS OF ABILITY 


CHAPTER IV 


THE HOMOGENEITY OF A TEST 


A. The concept of homogeneity. 


HE current solutions of the methodo- 

logical problems in test construction 
and evaluation involve definitions and 
assumptions that are objectionable for 
various reasons. Is it possible to propose 
solutions for the same or similar prob- 
lems on the basis of more satisfactory 
definitions and assumptions? This paper 
is intended as a contribution towards 
such solutions. The discussion will be 
limited to a specific class of tests: power 
tests of ability. There are many very im- 
portant types of tests which are not in- 
cluded in this group, so that it may seem 
a disadvantage so narrowly to restrict the 
range of application. On the other hand, 
the restriction of the discussion has the 
advantage of enabling us to stay closer 
to the actual data, to construct defini- 
tions and assumptions which apply to 
the exact situation. Perhaps the basic 
dificulty in the currently used methods 
of test construction and evaluation is 
that these methods were imported from 
other fields where they were exact solu- 
tions, and were called on to function over 
a much wider range than that for which 
they possessed validity. 

Let us begin by restricting the discus- 
sion to tests of ability, with every per- 
son having an opportunity to attempt 
every item, the score being number of 
items correctly completed. Ability will 
be taken to mean the immediate possi- 
bility of achievement. Admittedly there 
is No point in testing unless one intends 
to make inferences concerning the possi- 
bility of other achievements or the pos- 


sibility of achievement under other cir- 
cumstances. But the “tests of ability” 
with which the present discussion is con- 
cerned refer, in the first instance, to 
ability in the narrower meaning. 

Two assumptions must be made: First, 
it is possible to test the same ability at 
different levels of difficulty. Second, for 
any two items in the same test, the posses- 
sion of abilities required to do one item 
may help or may not help but they will 
not hinder or make less likely adequate 
performance on the other item, The 
second assumption need not hold for 
abilities in general but only for those 
closely enough related so that they will 
be involved in the items of one test. The 
first assumption does not explicitly enter 
the derivations which will follow. If the 
first assumption is wrong, the mistake 
does not invalidate the derivations, but it 
makes impossible the achievement of the 
goal with which the discussion is con- 
cerned. 

In defense of the second assumption, 
the several decades in which abilities 
have been measured have yielded re- 
markably few instances of negative corre- 
lation of abilities. The first assumption 
certainly is implied in the notion of 
“factor score’ and in the attempt to con- 
struct pure tests of the factors discovered 
in factor analysis. The believers in a gen- 
eral factor and the believers in group 
factors will find this assumption con- 
genial; those who believe that the 
amount of intelligence can be reduced 
to the number of specific little things 
which one can do, adherents of some 
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form of the sampling theory of intelli- 
gence, probably will reject the first as- 
sumption. While the members of the 
sampling school of intelligence will have 
no use for the methods to be developed 
here, the methods will be equally useful 
for those striving to test a general factor 
and those testing group factors. 

Definition: A perfectly homogeneous 
test of an ability is a test such that, if 
A’s score is greater than B’s score, then A 
has more of some ability than B, and it 
is the same ability for all individuals A 
and B who may be selected. 

Definition: A perfectly heterogeneous 
test is a test composed of items each of 
which measures an ability independent 
of the abilities measured by the other 
items. 

One might ask, why must the items 
measure independent abilities? Why is it 
not sufficient that the items measure dif- 
ferent abilities? Let us imagine a perfect- 
ly homogeneous test consisting of a num- 
ber of items. One more item is added. If 
the added item tests the same ability as 
the original test, the test will still be 
homogeneous; if it tests a closely related 
ability, the test will depart from homo- 
geneity only slightly; but if it tests a 
completely independent ability, the test 
will depart from homogeneity still fur- 
ther. 

Theorem I: When the items of a per- 
fectly homogeneous test are arranged in 
order of increasing difficulty, every indi- 
vidual will pass all items up to a certain 
point and fail all subsequent items. 

Proof: By the above definitions, every 
individual has more ability than indi- 
viduals with lower scores, and it is the 
same ability, and ability is the imme- 
diate possibility of achievement. There- 
fore, every individual must be able to do 
correctly all problems done correctly by 
anyone with a lower score. In particular, 


he must be able to do correctly all prob. 
lems done by someone with a score one 
point lower than his. A person with a 
score of, say, 37 can do correctly all prob. 
lems done by a person with a score of 36, 
plus one more; so a score of 37 means 
that the 37th item, when the items are 
ordered according to difficulty, is the 
hardest item successfully completed, that 
all previous items are done correctly, and 
thus that all succeeding items are failed. 
This establishes the theorem. 

A simple consequence is that two in. 
dividuals with the same score must have 
completed successfully the same items, 
though they do not necessarily have the 
same amount of ability. Two individuals 
with different levels of ability may obtain 
the same score if there is no item in ex. 
actly the range of ability where one can 
succeed and the other cannot. 

Comparing the concept of homogene- 
ity to that of reliability, we find that it is 
closest to the split-half reliability, since 
homogeneity is decreased mainly by what 
were called accidental content factors in 
the discussion of reliability. Transitory 
variations in efficiency affect homogene- 
ity only insofar as they are tied to spe- 
cific, that is, accidental, content. Abilities 
which are specific to a few items of a test 
will show up as sources of heterogeneity 
as much as any other accidental content 
factors. 

It could probably be shown that for 
any available test it is not possible to 
arrange the items so that everyone will 
do correctly all items up to a certain 
point and none of the subsequent items. 
It is no criticism of the concept of homo- 
geneity that no perfectly homogeneous 
test exists, nor would one reject the con- 
cept of reliability because there is no 
perfectly reliable test. The importance 
of Theorem I is that it provides a ci- 
terion of homogeneity, a set of simple 
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operations by means of which we can 
recognize a perfectly homogeneous test 
if one exists, while the concept. of re- 
liability is not tied unambiguously to any 
set of experimental operations, as shown 
in Chapter I, 

While Theorem I provides a necessary 
condition for a, perfectly homogeneous 
test, there are two.objections to consider- 
ing it as providing a sufficient condition. 
A test could satisfy the criterion of homo- 
geneity if each item depended on the 
same composite of abilities; ‘there is 
nothing inthe criterion which enables 
one to distinguish a test of just one 
ability from a test of a_ constantly 
weighted composite of abilities. In the 
discussion which follows this distinction 
will not be important; moreover, there 
are other methods, the methods of factor 
analysis, which are appropriate to mak- 
ing such distinctions. 

Suppose we had a test composed of 





ten items testing different abilities, one- 


item at a level of difficulty appropriate to 
each grade from one through ten. The 
test is given to a group of ten students, 
including an average student at each 
grade level from one to ten. Very prob- 
ably such a test for such a sample would 
satisfy the criterion of homogeneity, re- 
gardless of the relationship between the 
abilities measured by the separate items. 
Satisfying the criterion for homogeneity 
is not in itself a sufficient condition for 
the test to be homogeneous. It will be ob- 
vious, however, that such wide gaps in 
difficulty will not occur in ordinary tésts 
of abilities, such as are used in vocational 
counselling clinics, for example. Further- 
more, if we extend the sample to include 
not only typical students but a random 
group of students, there will soon be 
included some who can pass fifth grade 
arithmetic but fail fourth grade spelling, 
and thus reveal the heterogeneity of the 


test. It appears that if wide gaps in diffi- 
culty of items are ruled out, and if the 
sample used to test the homogeneity of 
a test is truly random, then as the size of | 
the sample increases, it becomes increas- | 
ingly improbable that a test which is not 
homogeneous with respect to one or a 
group of abilities will conform to.the 
criterion of homogenéity. 


B. The measurement of homogeneity. 


The definitions of perfectly homogene- 
ous and perfectly heterogeneous tests can 
be restated in terms of probability. In a 
perfectly homogeneous test, when the 
items are arranged in the order of in- 
creasing difficulty, if any item is known 
to be passed, the probability i is unity of 
passing all previous items. In a perfectly 
heterogeneous test, the probability of an 
individual passing a given item A is the 
same whether or not he is known. al- 
ready to have passed another item B. 
The second basic assumption of this 
paper can also be stated in these terms. 
For any test of ability, the probability 
of passing any item A for those known to 
have passed any other item B is not less 
than the probability of passing item A 
for those whose response to item B is 
not known. 

Let us denote by p; the probability of 
passing the ith item, by p;; the prob- 
ability of passing both the ith item and 
jth item, and by p;,; (to be read “p i 
given j”) the probability of passing the 
ith item among those known to have 
passed the jth item. As the quantity p;,; 
is defined only for values of 7 for which 
p; differs from zero, it will be conveni- 
ent to assume that there is no item in the 
test which everyone fails. 

By the above definition, 


Q) Pin = PiulPe 


The second assumption corresponds to 
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the equation: 


(2) Piss = Bi 

The definition of a perfectly hetero- 
geneous test in terms of probability cor- 
responds to the equation: 


(3) Piss = Pi 

Definition: Item j will be said to be 
more difficult than i if p; is less than pj. 

If the items of the test are arranged in 
order of increasing difficulty, the defini- 
tion of a perfectly homogeneous test in 
terms of probability corresponds to the 
equation: 


(4) Py; = 1, for all j greater than i. 


Apparently the degree of homogeneity 
of a test depends on the values of the 
quantity p;,; for all pairs of items, and an 
adequate index of homogeneity must be 
based on all of the values. For each pair 
of items, 7 greater than i, the quantity 
Pi,; has a value between a lower limit of 


will always be positive or zero, as each 
term will be positive or zero. Consider. 
ing the item difficulties as fixed and the 
relationships between items as varying 
the maximum value of § will be attained 
when p;,; assumes its maximum value of 
unity for each pair of items. By equation 
(4), this is exactly the definition of a per. 
fectly homogeneous test. 


Smaz = bs > pi(1— pi). 


t=1 j=i+l 


A reasonable set of formal require. 
ments for a coefficient of homogeneity.is 
that it should have the value zero for a 
perfectly heterogeneous test, a value of 
one for a perfectly homogeneous test, and 
values between zero and one for inter- 
mediate degrees of homogeneity. Such a 
coefficient is provided by the ratio of § 
to its maximum value, S,,,,. Let us call 
this coefficient H;. 


(6). B= > DS plon-20/ & ¥ pt—p0. 


i<—1 jmi+1 


pi and an upper limit of unity. It is 
natural therefore to build an index of 
homogeneity around the quantities 
Piss — pi. The probability, p;, of suc- 
ceeding on a given item is a characteristic 
of the entire population, but the prob- 
abilities p;,; are characteristics of groups 
varying in size, depending on the mag- 
nitude of p;. It is therefore proposed that 
the index of homogeneity weight the 
quantities p;,;— p; according to pj. 
Consider now the sum, 


ml ™ 
(5) S= QL Lo pilpii—)- 

i=l j=i+l 
By equation (3), S will equal zero for a 
perfectly heterogeneous test, since each 
term will equal zero. By equation (2), § 


i=] jei+1 


Undoubtedly there are many other ways 
of combining the same quantities into an 
index of homogeneity having the same 
formal properties. The coefficient H, 
will have an advantage in ease of com- 
putation over many of the possible in- 
dices, as we will now show. 

Theorem II: The coefficient of homo- 
geneity, H,, is a linear function of the 
variance of the test, with the constants of 
the function defined by the difficulties of 
the items. 

The proof will be undertaken in two 
steps. First it will be shown that the vari- 
ance of a perfectly homogeneous test or 
of a perfectly heterogerieous test depends 
only on the difficulties of the items. Sec: 
ondly it will be established that 
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Ve-— V het 


tea 
(7) Vien — V het 


where V, is the variance of the test, V;,.; 
is the variance of a perfectly heterogene- 
ous test with the same distribution of 
item difficulties, and V;,,,, is the variance 
of a perfectly homogeneous test with the 
same distribution of item difficulties. 

‘The score of any individual on the test 
can be expressed as the sum of his scores 
in the separate items, with ¢:ch item 
having a score of zero or one: 


X= xX, + Xt... + Xm, 


where X is the score on the test, x; is the 
score on the ith item, and the test has 
m items. Using the formula for the vari- 
ance of a sum, we obtain 


m m—il m™ 
Vi= Dover? DD ri ViVi, 
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To obtain the variance of a perfectly 
homogeneous test, we substitute from 
equation (4) into equation (8): 


(9) V hom = 


ws - ig,% 


i=1 i=1 j=i+l 


Pipi). 


Similarly, substituting from equation (3), 
we obtain as the variance of a perfectly 
heterogeneous test, 


m m—1 m E 
View= > pqit2>, > (pipi— pif) 


t=] i=] j<i+l 
(10) 


=D pigi- 


i=l 


Substituting from (8), (g), and (10) 
into the right-hand side of (7), we ob- 
tain, 


m—1 m 


Pi i) — > pam DD DX Pilbii—va 


t=1 t=1 j=—i+1 
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V hom — V het 
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where V; is the variance of the ith item, 
and r;; is the straightforward product- 
moment correlation between the ith and 
the jth item. But V; is known to be sim- 
ply piqi, and 7; is equal to 


(Pij — ry ViV;. 
Substituting these Values into the right- 


hand side, we have 


> piqit2 } 2 > (pis— PiPi) 


t=] jei+l 
-> li = > (PiPisi— PiP i). 
t=] \ tml jmi+l 


The last form is obtained by substitu- 
tion from equation (1). 


Pipi) — > pai +3 > p(1— pi) 


t=] t=1 jei+1 


Comparing the last form with equation 
(6), we see that this establishes equation 
(7). This completes the proof of Theorem 
If. 

The coefficient of the homogeneity of 
a test, H,, is defined in equation (6) in 
terms of the probabilities of passing suc- 
cessive items and the probabilities of 
passing the easier of two items granted 
that the harder of the two is passed, for 
all pairs of items. Theorem II shows that 
H, can be expressed in terms of the 
population variance and the probabili- 
ties of passing successive items. These 
probabilities are simply proportions of 
the population. The problem now arises 
of estimating H, in terms of character- 
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istics of a sample. The simplest way of 
forming such an estimate is to substitute 
the sample variance, Vyompre, for the 
population variance, V,, and the propor- 
tions passing successive items in the sam- 
ple, P;, for the probabilities, p;. As the 
true order of difficulty can only be ascer- 
_ tained from the population, the order, i, 
. must also be estimated from thé sample. 
Making these substitutions, and a num- 
ber of algebraic simplifications, the fol- 
lowing computational form for the esti- 
mate of homogeneity, Est H,, can be 
derived: 


(11) Est H,= 


of tests of ability. But there are many 
situations where it is imperative to adopt 
descriptive statistics which are econonj. 
cal in terms of computation. Inspection 
of formula (11) shows that, aside from 
the tabulation of the number passi 
each item, the computation of Est H, re. 
quires very little more work than th 
computation of two standard deviations 
The problem of the sampling prope. 
ties of the estimate of homogeneity is a 
important one, but these properties have 
not been ascertained as yet. It will be of 
interest to know the magnitude of the 


N(> X2- } X)+ DY We2-(D Xi)? 





where X refers to raw scores, N; refers 
to the number passing the ith item, when 
the items are ordered according to de- 
creasing number passing, the subscript k 
means summation for all N individuals, 
and the subscript 1 means summation for 
all m items. The derivation of formula 
(11) is presented in an Appendix. 

The argument for the use of the coeffi- 
cient of homogeneity derived here is that 
it describes an important characteristic 


2N(>.iN,— 02 X)+ > NA=( Xp? 


expected sampling error under variow 
conditions, and of even greater interest 
to know whether the proposed estimate is 
unbiased. It may very well be the case 
that some other quantity will provide a 
better estimate, particularly for small 
samples. Until such time as these ques 
tions have been investigated, it seems 
advisable to use the proposed estimate of 
homogeneity only for fairly large sam- 
ples, say, Over 100 Cases. 
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rT gencied of a test contains implicitly 
the aim of constructing tests as homo- 
geneous as possible. A test departs from 
homogeneity when individuals pass items 
above the levels of difficulty defined by 
their total scores and fail items below 
their levels of difficulty. The items may 
very well differ in the extent to which 
the individuals who pass are the ones 
who would be expected to on the basis 
of total score. There seems to be no rea- 
son why the consistency of the item with 
the test should not be described with the 
same term as the internal consistency of 
the test, namely, homogeneity. 

Definition: An item will be said to be 
perfectly homogeneous with a test if all 
of those passing the item have higher 
scores on the test than all of those failing 
the item, 

Definition: An item will be said to be 
perfectly heterogeneous with a test if 
the scores on the test of those who pass 
the item are distributed at random with 
respect to the scores of those who fail the 
item, when the scores are ordered ac- 
cording to magnitude. 

It is obvious that the test will be per- 
fectly homogeneous only if each item is 
perfectly homogeneous with the test. In a 
perfectly homogeneous test two individ- 
uals will be discriminated from each 
other only if there is at least one item at 
the level of difficulty where one can suc- 
ceed and the other cannot. 

The following principle is therefore 
proposed as a rational principle of item 
selection, consistent with the aim of 
forming perfectly homogeneous tests: 
Each item should be as homogeneous 
with the total test as possible, and there 
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CHAPTER V 


‘THE HOMOGENEITY OF AN ITEM WITH A TEST 


should be one or more—items—at—every 
level of difficulty-which the test is in- 
tended to cover. 

In practice, the safest rule would be to 
include items which nearly every one 
passes and items which nearly every one 
fails. Exactly how the item difficulties - 
should be distributed between these ex- 
tremes must be determined by other con- 
siderations. There is no way of telling 
whether an item which everyone passes 
or everyone fails is testing the same abili- 
ties as the other items; so in order to be 
sure that the items extreme in difficulty 
are testing the same abilities as the rest 
of the test, the group used in standardiza- 
tion must be more variable than the 
groups among whom the test will be ex- 
pected to discriminate later. 

In a perfectly homogeneous test one 
item at any level of difficulty is all that 
is required, since another item at the 
identical level of difficulty will give the 
same information as the first one. One 
might draw from this fact a second prin- 
ciple: There should not be two items at 

_any level of difficulty in one test. As no 
perfectly homogeneous test ever will be 
constructed, this rule is less important 
than the first, but where the aim is to get 
the maximum information with the 
minimum number of questions, it is a 
useful principle: We may expect that the — 
effect of the residual heterogeneity will 
be minimized by continuing to assign 
scores according to the number of cor- 
rect items, rather than according to the 
ordinal number of the hardest item done 
correctly, a theoretical alternative. 


B. Measurement of the homogeneity 
of an item with a test. 


‘Perhaps many of the indices of item 
33 
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close to one to the items which have 
been defined as perfectly homogeneous 
with the test. It is not so clear that an 
item which is perfectly heterogeneous 
with the test would receive a rating of 
zero by all of these methods, but perhaps 
the rating would be very low. In selecting 
or constructing an index of the homo- 
geneity of an item with a test, two re- 
quirements must be met: Since, by the 
principle of item selection adopted, it is 
desirable to have items in all ranges of 
difficulty, the index of homogeneity 
should not be prejudiced by the difficulty 
of the item. And since we cannot assume 
the problem of scaling to have been 
solved, the index of homogeneity should 
not be prejudiced by the unit of measure- 
ment of the test. In other words, the 
index must utilize only the order, not 
the magnitude, of total scores. 

An index proposed by Long (21) has 
essentially these properties. The logic of 
this index can be explained as follows. 
If the number of people passing the item 
be indicated by P, and the number fail- 
ing be denoted by Q, then the item 
makes a total of P times Q discrimina- 
tions. For each person who passes the 
item is judged by that item to be better 
than each person who fails the item. 
Using the total score as criterion, if each 
of these discriminations is made correct- 
ly, all those who pass will have higher 
scores than all those who fail. For every 
pair of persons such that the one who 
passes has a lower score than the one 
who fails, the item has made one wrong 
discrimination. If we divide the total 
number of wrong discriminations by the 
total number of discriminations made, 
the result is the percentage of wrong 
discriminations. Long’s index, which he 
calls an index of overlapping, is con- 
structed by subtracting twice the percen- 
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tage of wrong discriminations from one. 
In computing, one counts for each per. 
son failing the item the number of those 
with lower scores who pass the item and 
sums the quantities for all those failing 
a given item, 





2. “passes” below “fails” 
PQ 


Since the proportion of wrong discrimi- 
nations can assume values from zero to 
one, the index of overlapping will as- 
sume values from minus one to plus one. 
The value of plus one will be assumed 
when all discriminations are correct, and 
the value of minus one when all dis. 
criminations are wrong. 

It is clear that Long’s index utilizes 
only the order,.not the magnitude of 
total scores. It appears to be unrelated 
to difficulty, and in an experimental 
study (22) it has been found to be ap- 
proximately uncorrelated with difficulty. 
There are, however, a few objections to 
adopting this as an index of item homo- 
geneity as it stands. Long did not men- 
tion the possibility that two people might 
be tied for total score, with one passing 
and one failing the item. But obviously 
as soon as the number of people is 
greater than the number of items, there 
will be a considerable number of ties, 
and if the test is not perfectly homo- 
geneous, we may well expect that some 
of those with tied scores will differ in 
respect to particular items. The decision 
as to handling ties therefore will have a 
sizeable effect on the magnitude of the 
index in some cases. The second prob- 
lem is whether the item should be 
counted in the total score. The third 
problem, and the hardest one, is whether 
the index will have an expected value 
of zero in the case of a chance relation 
of the item and the total score. 
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Consider first two persons whose total 
scores, including the item, are identical 
but only one of whom passes the item. 
On a test which is the same as the origi- 
nal test but omits the item being evalu- 
ated, the individual who has failed the 
item will get the same total score he now 
has, but the individual who passes the 
item will have a total one point lower 
than his original score. Thus, to elimi- 
nate a spurious positive correlation be- 
tween item and total score, we must 
count all pairs of persons who are tied 
for total score but who differ in item 
score as “wrong discriminations” on the 
part of the item. But now consider two 
people such that one has a score one 
point higher than the other but the per- 
son with the higher score passes the 
item while the person with the lower 
score fails the item. If we omit the item 
from the total, the higher score will be 
reduced by one point, while the lower 
score will stay the same, so these two 
people will now be tied. In deciding how 
to count this case, it should be remem- 
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two such people, it does not matter 
which one passes the item and which one 
fails, since in either case it is a “correct” 
discrimination, according to the agreed 
way of counting. If the number of tied 
scores is very great, the item is automat- 
ically credited with a considerable num- 
ber of “correct” discriminations by this 
method, and the “percentage of wrong 
discriminations” will assume values from 
zero to a fraction less than one. In order 
to make the percentage of wrong dis- 
criminations a true percentage, we shall 
have to eliminate the tied pairs both 
from the numerator and the denomina- 
tor. On the basis of the above considera- 
tions it is proposed that Long’s coefficient 
be modified so that “passes” tied with 
“fails” (on the total including the item) 
be counted in the numerator and 
“passes” one point above “fails” be sub- 
tracted from the denominator of the per- 
centage of wrong discriminations. Let us 
call this new coefficient the homogeneity 
of the item with the test and denote it 
by Hij;. 








PO— >= “passes” one above “fails” 


bered that in a perfectly homogeneous 
test it will happen regularly that there 
are two individuals who are discrim- 
inated by just one item of the test, the 
item at exactly the degree of difficulty 
where one can just pass and the other 
cannot quite pass. If there is only one 
item at this level of difficulty, the omis- 
sion of this item will make these in- 
dividuals tied for total score, but this 
does not mean that the item discrim- 
inated between them wrongly. Suppose 
we agree, therefore, that when two peo- 
ple are tied on the total minus the item, 
we shall not in any case count them as 
wrongly discriminated. Notice that for 


The coefficient H;, takes care of two 
of the objections to Long’s coefficient, 
but its adoption for actual use should 
be contingent on the demonstration that 
for items perfectly heterogeneous with 
the test, the expected value of the co- 
efficient will be zero. Long perhaps as- 
sumed that since his coefficient varied 
from minus unity for perfect inverse 
relation to positive unity for perfect 
positive relation, it would be zero for no 
relation, but this conclusion does not fol- 
low. Since in the field of testing abilities 
we are interested mainly in degrees of © 
positive relation, the requirement that 
the coefficient be minus unity for perfect 





negative relation is not at all important; 
the value of the coefficient for chance re- 
lationship is a more meaningful refer- 
ence point. An investigation of the samp- 
ling properties of the above coefficient 
is necessary to establish the value to be 
expected for a chance relation. 


C. Measurement of the homogeneity 
of two items. 


The relationship between two items 
in a perfectly homogeneous test reduces 
simply to this: All those who pass the 
harder item also pass the easier item. In 
the case of two items of identical diffi- 
culty, the same individuals pass both 
items. In terms of a four-fold table show- 
ing the relationship of the items, the 
condition means that at least one of the 
cells in the negative diagonal will have 
no entries. For items differing in diffi- 
culty, this cell will be the one showing 
those who pass the difficult item and fail 
the easy one; for items identical in 
difficulty, both cells of the negative di- 
agonal will have zero entries. We will 
deal only with the case of items differing 
in difficulty, since for items identical in 
difficulty, the resultant coefficient will 
turn out to be the same whichever item 
is arbitrarily considered the more dif- 
ficult. 

Given fixed proportions passing and 
failing the two items, a single cell entry 
determines completely the fourfold table. 
A coefficient describing the relation of 
the two items can therefore be based 
entirely on the entry of one cell and the 
totals passing and failing the two items. 
It is proposed to use the cell which, un- 
der the condition of perfect homogeneity, 
would have an entry of zero. Every in- 
dividual who passes the harder item and 
fails the easier indicates a discrepancy 
in classification according to the two 
items. The maximum number of such 
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discrepancies is either the number who 
pass the difficult item or the number 
who fail the easy item, whichever num. 
ber is smaller. It is easily seen that in 
this case the number of discrepancies to 
be expected if there is a chance relation 
between the items is not exactly half the 
maximum number of discrepancies, for, 
according to a chance relation, the ex. 
pected number of discrepancies is the 
product of the proportions passing the 
harder times the proportion failing the 
easier times the total number of cases. 
It is proposed therefore that to measure 
the homogeneity or consistency of two 
items, we use the chance expectancy 
rather than the maximum as a base for 
expressing the percentage of discrepaa- 
cies. 


NK 
PQ. 


where H;; is the coefficient of homo- 
geneity of two items, N is the number of 
cases, P, is the number passing the harder 
item, Q, is the number failing the easier 
item, and K is the number passing the 
harder and failing the easier item. 

By inspection, the coefficient H ;; varies 
from unity for two items which are per- 
fectly homogeneous to zero for two items 
which are unrelated. In general, it will 
not have the value of minus one for two 
items which are perfectly inversely re- 
lated. This characteristic does not seem 
to be a disadvantage in the present prob- 
lem, for while we do not exclude the 
possibility of two items having a nega- 
tive relation, a negative relation of any 
magnitude is sufficient to prevent the 
two items from being included in the 
same test, and the main concern is with 
discriminating degrees of positive rela 
tian. 

The coefficient of homogeneity of two 
items has been derived by logic some- 
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what similar to the logic of the coefficient criminated pairs. As the proportion of 
of homogeneity of item with test. Both wrongly discriminated pairs can go from 
coeficients resemble a coefficient of rank zero to unity, the coefficient can go from 
correlation recently proposed independ- minus unity to plus unity. A considera- 
ently by Kendall (19) and Rosander (27) tion of the sampling distribution of the 
to cover a somewhat different type of statistic showed that for chance relation 
problem. They dealt with the problem between the two sets of ranks, the co- 
of two paired sets of rank orders, ex- efficient would have an -expected value 
cluding the possibility of ties in either of zero. Unfortunately the coefficient-as 
test. The coefficient of correlation pro- it stands is not usable even for_correlat- 
posed involves using one set of ranks as ing two tests, since unless the number of 
criterion and counting the number of items is much greater than the number 
wrongly discriminated pairs of individ- of people, ties in ranking will occur 
uals in the other set. A wrongly discrim- frequently. It seems fully possible that 
inated pair of individuals is a pair such a more general coefficient of rank corre- 
that one has a higher rank on one set lation could be worked out, permitting 
and the other has a higher rank on the any number of ties, and including the 
other set. Obviously it does not matter correlation of item with test and item 
which set of ranks is used as criterion. with item as special cases. The coefficients 
There are N(N—1)/2 pairs of individuals proposed above for these situations 
in a group of N, since each one is paired might or might not prove to be the 
with every other one. The coefficient pro- equivalent values of this general coeffi- 





posed was cient of rank correlation. The difficulty 
4K is mainly not one of defining the co- 
2 =1— ’ ° . } 
N(N—1)/2 N(N—1) efficient but one of finding the corre- | 
where K is the number of wrongly dis- sponding sampling distribution. —-J 
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A. The problem of scaling. 


SYCHOLOGISTS generally admit that 

when someone sits down and con- 
structs a test of mental ability, to be 
scored by counting the number of cor- 
rect items, the resultant “unit of meas- 
urement” is an arbitrary one. The vari- 
ous attempts to replace these arbitrary 
scores by “equal units” or a rational set 
of scores are called the scaling of the test 
or scores. Before accepting any of the 
proposed methods of scaling, or propos- 
ing a new one, it seems desirable to state 
clearly what is meant by an arbitrary 
unit of measurement and to formulate 
rigorously the requirements for an ade- 
quate system of scaling. 

There are various manifestations of 
what is called an arbitrary unit of meas- 
urement. One of the most essential and 
one susceptible of easy proof is stated in 
the following proposition. 

Theorem III. The product-moment co- 
efficient of correlation between two 

| homogeneous tests of the same ability 
will in general be less than unity. 

Proof: An example of two homoge- 
neous tests of the same ability can be ob- 
tained by deleting an item from a homo- 
geneous test, and calling the remainder 
of the items the second test. Suppose that 
the item is one which some but not all in- 
dividuals could pass. All individuals 
whose scores were below the ordinal num- 
ber of the deleted item when items are or- 
dered according to difficulty, will have the 
same score on the second test as on the 
first, by the assumption of homogeneity. 
All individuals whose scores were at or 
above the ordinal number of the item will 
have their scores decreased by one. Thus 
the scores on the second test cannot be a 
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linear function of scores in the first test. 
Since the condition of linear relation be. 
tween two sets of scores is the necessary 
and sufficient condition for perfect prod- 
uct-moment correlation, the two tests will 
not have a correlation of unity. 

It will be seen readily that there are 
any number of ways of deleting items 
from one test to form another test, and 
the correlation between the two tests 
can be changed radically by the choice 
of items for deletion. A rank order co- 
efficient of correlation could be defined 
so as to permit ties in rank on one test 
without corresponding ties on the other 
test, by analogy with the coefficients pro- 
posed above for the homogeneity of an 
item with a test and the homogeneity of 
two items. Such a correlation coefficient 
would have the characteristic that it 
would equal unity for any two homo- 
geneous tests of the same ability. The 
product-moment coefficient of correlation 
clearly does not have this characteristic. 
The problem of scaling may be thought 
of as the problem of defining an alterna- 


tive set of scores to the original scores, ’ 


such that two homogeneous tests of the 
same ability will have a product-moment 
correlation of unity. 

We can now see that, in effect, the use 
of the coefficient of correlation in esti- 
mating the reliability of a test by the 
method of comparable forms or by the 
split-half method virtually assumes that 
the problem of scaling already has been 
solved. For the factors which decrease 
homogeneity are about the same as the 
factors which decrease split-half reliabil- 
ity, and these factors also decrease the 
comparable forms reliability. A perfectly 
homogeneous test is very much like a per- 
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fectly reliable test, at least by the split- 
half criterion of reliability. Theorem III 
could be reformulated, with less exacti- 
tude, to read that the correlation between 
two perfectly reliable tests of the same 
ability is in general less than unity. 

The traditional solutions of the prob- 
lem of reliability virtually assume that 
the problem of scaling has been solved; 
but the traditional solutions of the prob- 
lem of scaling virtually assume that the 
problem of reliability has been solved. 
For the scaling of a test can be thought 
of as a method of refining the expression 
of differences between individuals, and 
if these differences are mainly matters of 
chance or non-systematic factors in the 
first place, no very refined information 
can be expected to result from the scal- 
ing process. Moreover, such methods of 
scaling as Thurstone’s, defining the scale 
value of the items rather than the scores, 
give a set of scaled scores without the 
addition of further methods and assump- 
tions only if there is a perfect correspond- 
ence between items and scores. The con- 
dition of perfect correspondence between 
items and scores is exactly the criterion 
chosen for a perfectly homogeneous test. 
Thurstone does not state whether he as- 
sumes such a correspondence, but neither 
does he mention the fact that there is a 
discrepancy between his scaled items and 
a set of scaled scores. If we think of these 
methods of scaling as assuming perfectly 
homogeneous tests, they are virtually as- 
suming perfectly reliable tests, since there 
is a close relation between the concepts 
of homogeneity and reliability. 

We may think of the process of meas- 
urement as taking place in two steps, 
first, defining the rank order of objects 
possessing the trait being measured and 
second, defining the differences between 
the amount of the trait at the various 
ranks. The rationale of aiming to con- 











struct perfectly homogeneous tests is that 
only with perfectly homogeneous tests 
does the number of items right yield a 
non-arbitrary set of ranks. Consider a 
test which does not satisfy the criterion 
for homogeneity. For example, person A 
passes only items 1, 2, and 3, while per- 
son B passes only items 3 and 4. As the 
test stands, A has a higher score than B, 
but if either item 1 or 2 is deleted, they 
will be tied. If, however, both item 1 and 
item 2 are deleted, B will rank higher 
than A. The same conclusion would hold 
if there were in addition go items, say, 
that both could do correctly. As every 
test-constructor knows, there is a con- 
siderable arbitrary element in the exact 
items chosen for inclusion in a particular 
test. The above illustration is sufficient 
to show that with a _non-homogeneous 
test the arbitrary choice of items deter- 
mines the rank order of the individuals, 
since the ranks can be reversed by sim- 
ple deletion of items. With a perfectly 
homogeneous test, however, the deletion 
of items will result in an increased num- 
ber of tied ranks, but it cannot reverse 
the rank order. In this sense, the criterion 
of homogeneity is the criterion for a non- 
arbitrary set of ranks. 

The proposed measure of the homo- 
geneity of a test and the considerations in 
selecting items to form a homogeneous 
test are based only on considerations of 
rank order. In the case of the measure 
of the homogeneity of the test, the use 
of the variance of the scores appears to 
admit the arbitrary differences between 
ranks, that is to say, the actual values of 
the scores. It must be remembered that 
the variance is considered only in rela- 
tion to the distribution of item difficul- 
ties, which in effect cancels the arbitrary 
influence of the particular items in- 
cluded. 

The traditional solutions to the prob- 
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lems of reliability and scaling are related 
in an unfortunately circular manner. 
The methods so far proposed for con- 
structing homogeneous tests have not 
assumed a solution to the problem of 
scaling. But in discussing the problem 
of scaling in a precise and rigorous man- 
ner, it will be necessary to assume that 
the problem of constructing homogene- 
ous tests has been solved. Scaling is es- 
sentially the second step in measurement, 
\the step of assigning non-arbitrary mag- 
nitudes to the differences in rank. If the 
ranks are themselves arbitrary, it is hope- 
less to try to invent non-arbitrary mag- 
nitudes to represent the differences be- 
tween successive ranks. This fact is the 
rationale of assuming perfectly homo- 
geneous tests in stating the problem of 
scaling and in proposing criteria for its 
solution. 


B. Criteria for an adequate system of 
scaling. 


Consider a perfectly homogeneous test 
T composed of m items, and suppose the 
test is given to a group of individuals, 
call them sample A. Assume the test to 
be scored according to number of right 
items, and denote the possible scores by 
x; x will clearly have the various integral 
values from zero to m. Suppose the items 
are ordered according to increasing dif- 
ficulty, and denote the proportion pass- 
ing the ith item by P,,;, meaning, the 
proportion of sample A answering the 
item i on the test whose scores are de- 
noted by x. For short, let us denote the 
m values of P,4; by Py4'5. 

Definition: A system of scaling is a set 
of operations which defines a variable, 
y(xi, Pea's), a function of x; and of the 
m quatttities P,,;, such that for all values 
of x, 


WX + l, Pra's) = y(Xi, Prea's), 


and for some range of values of x, 
W(x; + 1, Py4's) > (Xi, Pra's). 


The function y(x;, P24.) so defined will 
be called the derived scale for the test T, 
and the derived scale will be said to be 
uniquely defined in the range where ) 
increases with x. 

In formulating criteria for an adequate 
system of scaling, claims made by the 
proponents of various systems will fur. 
nish valuable clues. Thorndike’s claim 
that his method_ of scaling _ provides 

“equal units” or an additive scale is 
inadmissible, simply because there is no 
criterion for an additive scale of mental 
ability. This argument was elaborated 
in Chapter III, Section B. Thurstone (33) 
has claimed that a scale derived by his 
method of “absolute scaling’’ is “inde- 
pendent of the unit selected for the raw 
scores and of the shape of the distribu. 
tion of raw scores.” Other writers have 
made similar claims for Thurstone’s and 
for other systems of scaling. The mean 
ing of the “unit selected for the raw 
scores” is not, however, entirely unam- 
biguous. The “unit of measurement” in 
the case of a perfectly homogeneous test 
can_be_ thought | of as referring to the 
successive increments in n difficult culty of the 





ment means the choice of the difficultic 
of the items, in other words, the choice 
of the specific items. In the case of a test 
which is not perfectly homogeneous, two 
people can get the same score by doing 
correctly entirely different items, and 2 
person with a highier score will generally 
have failed certain items done correctly 
by persons with lower scores. Just what 
meaning can be attached to the term 
“unit of measurement” in this case is 
especially hard to ‘say, but if it means 
anything, it again means the particular 
items chosen for inclusion in the test. 
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Thurstone’s_ first claim seems to mean, 
then, that the “absolute scale” is inde- 
pendent of the particular test of the 
ability (or abilities) which is utilized in 
the scaling process. The second claim, 
that the derived scale is independent “of 
the shape of the distribution of raw 
scores’, leads us to examine the meaning 
of independence. The basis for this claim 
appears to be the satisfaction of the cri- 
terion that the scaled values of the items 
in one age or grade group will correlate 
very highly with the scaled values in an- 
other age or grade group. Moreover, all 
the methods of scaling result in scales 
with two constants, one added and one 
multiplied, which are determined arbi- 
trarily or by considerations other than 
those involved in the scaling process. 
These two constants will not affect the 
correlation of such a scale with any other 
variable, as they will not affect relative 
positions within’ the group. Independ- 
ence thus seems to refer to relative posi- 
tion, that is, it means independence in 
the sense of correlation. In common 
sense terms, Thurstone appears to be 
claiming that the same scale of ability 
will result from his method of scaling, 
whether one starts with one test or an- 
other test “oF “the same “ability, and 
whether one starts with one age group-or 
another, These claims correspond close- 
ly to the intuitive requirements for a 
non-arbitrary or rational scale of ability. 
Let us now formulate more exactly how 
these claims can be tested. 

Criterion I: Given two homogeneous 
tests of the same ability T and T’, rep- 
resenting the scores corresponding to a 
given level of ability i by x; and wu, re- 
spectively, and representing the propor- 
tions passing successive items in sample 
A by Pea's for test T and by P,,4', for test 
TY, then for an adéquate system of scal- 
Ing, (4, Peas) will have a very high cor- 








relation with y(u;, Py.) in the range 
where both derived scales are uniquely 
defined. 

Criterion II: Given two samples, A 
and B, drawn from two populations with- 
in some broad class of populations, and 
representing the proportions passing the 
successive items in test T by P,4, for 
the first sample and by P,,, for the 
second sample, then for an adequate sys- 
tem of scaling, y(x;, Pz4:s) will have a 
very high correlation with (xj, Pzgs) in 
the range where both derived scales are 
uniquely defined. 

These two criteria constitute a defini- 
tion of an adequate system of scaling. 
In order to test whether the first criterion 
is satisfied, we need to have two tests 
known to be homogeneous tests of the 
same ability. These two tests are then 
given to a single group of individuals 
and the process of scaling is carried 
through. Each individual then has a 
scaled score on each test, and the correla- 
tion is computed between the two sets 
of scores. To test whether the second 
criterion is satisfied, the same test is given 
to two groups of individuals differing 
in average level of performance. Because 
the test is assumed to be homogeneous, 
to every score there corresponds an item, 
whose ordinal number is numerically the 
same as the score, and which is the hard- 
est item which an individual with that 
score could do in that test. The proce 
of assigning scale values to scores is there- 
fore identical with assigning scale values 
to items. In this case, the correlation to 
be computed is that between the scale 
values of the items in one group and 
the scale values of the same items in the 
other group, Only those items are in- 
cluded which correspond to scores for 
which both derived scales are uniquely 
defined. No doubt these will be the items 
which are neither passed by nearly all 
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nor failed by nearly all of either group. 

There is a major practical difficulty in 
testing for Criterion I, that is, how do we 
know whether two homogeneous tests are 
testing the same ability? A variety of pos- 
sibilities suggest themselves. We may ob- 
tain one homogeneous test from another 
by deleting items. Or we may divide a 
homogeneous test into two tests, so long 
as there is considerable overlap in the 
difficulties of the items. An important 
consequence of ‘satisfying Criterion I 
yields a secondary criterion which is 
easier to apply. 

Criterion IA: A necessary but not suf- 
ficient condition for Criterion I to be 
satisfied is that the derived scale, 
¥(x;i, Peas) shall not necessarily have a 
perfect correlation with the original 
scale, x;. 

Proof: As shown in Theorem III, two 
homogeneous tests of the same ability 
will not necessarily have a correlation of 
one, in terms of the original scores. If a 
system of scaling is proposed such that 
for both tests the scaled scores will corre- 
late perfectly with the original scores, the 
scaled scores will correlate perfectly with 
each other only in the exceptional case 
where the raw scores show perfect corre- 
lation. Thus Criterion I will not be satis- 
fied. 


C. Are proposed methods of scaling 
“adequate”? 

We now have criteria in terms of 
which to evaluate proposals for scaling 
tests of ability. The inadequacy of per- 
centile ranks and of standard scores as 
methods of scaling is immediately ap- 
parent. Percentile ranks depend entirely 
on the shape of the distribution for the 
sample; they pass Criterion IA, but they 
would generally fail Criterion II. Stand- 
ard scores are linear functions of the 
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original scores; they pass Criterion II by 
fail Criterion IA. 

The criteria for an adequate system of 
scaling have been shown to correspond 
to the claims Thurstone makes for his 
method of “absolute scaling.” Has Thur 
tone presented evidence sufficient to jus 
tify his claims? He has -presented no 
direct evidence concerning Criterion |, 
but evidently the method of normalizing 
distributions does result in a scale which 
satisfies Criterion IA. Concerning Cri. 
terion II, he has not shown analytically 
that his method will generally result in 
the satisfaction of this criterion, and 
probably it is not possible to do so. He 
has presented evidence that in certain 
cases Criterion II is satisfied. If we rely 
on empirical proof, the evidence should 
be relevant and typical. The important 
problem is scaling scores and not scaling 
items, and his evidence concerns items, 
Scaling scores is identical with scaling 
items only in the case of homogeneous 
tests; moreover, there is little point in 
scaling unless one is using homogeneous 
tests. As Thurstone’s evidence is in terms 
of tests which are almost certainly gross- 
ly heterogeneous, the evidence is not 
relevant enough. 

A paper by Grossnickle (12), describ- 
ing a method of scaling adapted from 
psychophysics, leads to a further precavu- 
tion against the uncritical acceptance o! 
empirical evidence in favor of a system 
of scaling. Miss Grossnickle presents evi- 
dence, though certainly not very elabo- 
rate evidence, that the scaled scores of in- 
dividuals were more or less independent 
of the group in which they were included 
for purposes of scaling. The evidence was 
that the distance between individuals in 
one scale was an approximately linear 
function of the corresponding distance in 
the other scale. 
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turned out to be approximately linear 
functions of the raw scores, however. ‘The 
high correlation between derived scores 
and raw scores may very well be acci- 
dental, as Miss Grossnickle believes, and 
therefore not a reason for rejecting her 
method of scaling. But the high correla- 
tion between the two sets of scaled scores 
using different groups may be a result of 
the fact that both scales correlate highly 
with the raw scores, and thus may also 
be an accident. In terms of Thurstone’s 
method, if the raw score distributions are 
approximately normal, and they are then 
normalized, the resultant scale acciden- 
tally will be a linear function of the origi- 
nal scale. Two scales which accidentally 
happen to be linear functions of the raw 
scores by the same accident will be linear 
functions of each other. 


It may be concluded that for empirical 





derived from two samples to be accept- 
_able, it must be shown that one or both 
of the scales are not linear functions of 
the raw scores in that particular instance. 
On this basis, again, Thurstone’s evi- 
dence in favor of his system of scaling is 
unsatisfactory. 

The subject of scaling is far from | 
closed. No system of scaling has been | 
proved adequate by the criteria proposed 
here, though these criteria correspond to 
the claims made for Thurstone’s system. 
Thurstone’s method may yet be proved 
to be adequate, at least for some types 
of data. In any case, the development of 
adequately scaled tests awaits the devel- 
opment of highly homogeneous tests. 
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UPPOSE that in constructing a test 
Psychologist Smith evaluates its re- 
liability in terms of the split-half corre- 
lation, corrected by the Spearman-Brown 
formula. In improving the reliability of 
the test, he uses the biserial correlation 
of the item with the test to decide which 
items to keep and which to reject. After 
the final form of the test is determined, 
he scales the scores by normalizing them. 
This hypothetical psychologist may very 
well be a modal test constructor; at any 
rate he is not markedly atypical. Con- 
sider now. the assumptions he has used 
at various steps. 

In using an estimate of reliability 
based on the Spearman-Brown formula, 
he has committed himself to the assump- 
tions that the error factor in the odd 
items is uncorrelated with the error fac- 
tor in the even items, that the error fac- 
tors in both halves are uncorrelated with 
the true scores in either half, that the 
error variance is identical in both halves, 
and that the “average” or “expected’’ 
performance of each subject differs from 
his “optimal” performance by the same 
amonnt as the average of any other sub- 
ject differs from his optimal perform- 
ance. There are additional assumptions 
about the equivalence of the two halves 
of the test; the above assumptions have 
been stressed because they also underlie 
such usages as the standard error of 
measurement, the usual proof that the 
reliability coefficient is equal to the ratio 
of the true variance to the obtained vari- 
ance, and so on. 

If we ask the hypothetical psycholo- 
gist, “Exactly what is the characteristic 
of a test which ‘you refer to as its re- 
liability?” he will answer somewhat as 
follows: “Reliability is the correlation 
between two perfectly comparable forms 
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of a test, and comparable forms are forn, 
for which the true scores are equal, and 

true scores are the average scores on ap 

infinite number of comparable forms ad. 

ministered with no effect of one testing 

on the next.” Or he may answer: “Relia 

bility is the ratio of the variance of true 

scores to the variance of obtained score, 

and true scores are the average scores of 

an infinite number of parallel forms ad. 

ministered with no effect of one testing 

on the next, and parallel forms are tests 

which correlate to the extent of their 

reliabilities.” At best he will answer: 

“Reliability is the correlation between 
two equally excellent measures of the 
same thing,” but he will be unable to 
tell us further what he means. 

In using biserial r to measure the valid. 
ity of the item, with the test as a whole 
as criterion, he will be assuming that the 
distribution of scores on the test is very 
like the normal curve and that the item 
is actually measuring a trait which is 
continuous, normally distributed, and 
has rectilinear regression on the test. Ii 
these assumptions are not all fulfilled, 
he may in fact be rejecting some of the 
better and keeping some of the wors 
items. 

Lastly, in normalizing the distribution 
of scores on the final form of the test, he 
may believe he is infusing some mysteri- 
ous property of “additivity” or “equal 
units of measurement” into the test. But 
we hope he will claim no more than that 
the normalized scale is independent of 
the original test and of the sample used 
in normalizing. His claim that normal: 
ized scores are independent of the sample 
has not yet been convincingly demon- 
strated, but such a demonstration may 
be possible. More important is that his 
whole attempt at scaling the scores a 
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sumes that this test is homogeneous in 
the ability or abilities tested, and he has 
offered us no information on the homo- 
geneity of the test except the ambiguous 
evidence from reliability coefhcients. 

In contrast with the hypothetical Psy- 
chologist Smith, let us consider what is 
being done by ameven more hypothetical 
Psychologist Jones, who constructs a test 
in accordance with the ideas proposed in 
the second part of this essay. He will eval- 
uate the original form of the test in 
terms of an index of its homogeneity. He 
will seek to improve the test by eliminat- 
ing the items which are least homogene- 
ous with the whole test. Only after he 
has largely succeeded in producing a 
homogeneous test will he attempt to 
scale the scores; then he will insist that 
the method of scaling be such that the 
resultant scores are independent of the 
original test and of the original sample. 

Throughout, Psychologist Jones will 
assume that the ability or abilities meas- 
ured by his test can be ascertained at 
various levels of difficulty, that is, that 
changing the difficulty of the item does 
not necessarily change the nature of the 
ability measured, and he will assume that 
the abilities of the various items of his\” 
test are not negatively related to each.’ 
other, that is, that-the abilities are re- 
lated either positively or not at all. The 
first assumption is the basis for the at- 
tempt to construct homogeneous tests; 
if it is wrong, the psychologist will not 
be led into a wrong interpretation of 
facts but will fail in achieving his goal 
just to the extent that the assumption is 
wrong. The second assumption is used 
as a basis for defining a perfectly hetero- 
geneous test, the result of complete fail- 
ure to achieve the goal set; if this as- 
sumption is wrong, the reference point 
of perfect heterogeneity will be wrong or 
meaningless. But this assumption is in 
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accordance with a large amount of ex- 
perience obtained in several decades of 
testing abilities. 

The notion of homogeneity is based 
not on a division of scores into unseen 
“true scores’ and “error factors” but 
purely on the answers to the items. A 
test is perfectly homogeneous if answer- 
ing one item correctly implies answering 
all previous items correctly, when items 
are arranged in order of difficulty. A test 
is perfectly heterogeneous if there is no 
relation between answering one item ¢or- 
rectly and answering other items correct- 
ly. The notion of “chance” enters not as 
a description of the mental processes of 
the person taking the test, but as a de- 
scription of the relation between answers 
to the items of a hypothetical perfectly 
heterogeneous test. There need be no 
such perfectly heterogeneous test. It. is 
used only as a reference point in evaluat- 
ing how far the given test has achieved 
homogeneity. 

While no doubt various indices of 
homogeneity could be devised, the one 
that has been recommended has the vir- 
tue of simplicity in computation and in 
conception. The computational form. is 
Aased on a demonstration that the vari- 
ance of a test is a function only of the 
difficulties of the items and of the pro- 
posed index of homogeneity. The vari- 
ance of the test thus is shown to be an 
index of its homogeneity, when expressed 
on a scale with the variance of a perfect- 
ly heterogeneous test with the same item 
difficulties as lower limit, and the vari- 
ance of a perfectly homogeneous test 
with the same item difficulties as upper 
limit. 

The measurement of the homogeneity 
of the item with the test involves essen- 
tially the same assumptions and the same 
concepts as the measurement of the 
homogeneity of the test. No restriction 
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is placed on the form of distribution of 
the test, and no assumption is made 
about the “trait” measured by the item; 
there are just right responses and wrong 
responses. In a perfectly homogeneous 
test, all individuals with right responses 
to the item will have higher total scores 
than all individuals with wrong responses 
to the item. In a perfectly heterogeneous 
test, an individual who passes the item 
will be as likely to be lower in total 
score as higher than an individual who 
fails the item. The index of homogeneity 
of item with test is equivalent to the 
number of right discriminations minus 
the number of wrong discriminations 
divided by the total number of discrim- 
inations, where every pair of persons who 
differ in item score and in total score is 
one “discrimination”. This index equals 
one for an item which is perfectly homo- 
geneous with its test, and is never greater 
than one. It was not shown equal to zero 
in the case of an item perfectly hetero- 
geneous with its test; an adequate index 
would also have this property. 

Psychologist Jones so far has made use 
of the rank order of scores rather than 
their magnitude, while Psychologist 
Smith utilized the actual magnitude of 
the scores in reporting reliability and in 
measuring item validity. Before scaling 
his test, Psychologist Jones will demand 
reasonable fulfillment of the criterion of 
perfect homogeneity. Exactly how far a 
test can be made homogeneous, and how 
far the obdurate vagaries of human per- 
formance will prevent achieving that 
goal, experience must answer. Since the 
index of homogeneity is computed from 
a single administration of a test, how- 
ever, the effect of variations within the 
individual certainly is minimized. 

An acceptable method of scaling must 


result in a derived scale which is ind, 
pendent of the original scale and of th 
original group tested, “independenc’ 
being interpreted in the sense of perfec 
correlation with scales derived from dif. 
ferent tests of the same ability or from 
groups differing in mean performance. 
In lieu of analytical proof that a given 
method of scaling is adequate, empirical 
evidence may have to be accepted. Suc 
evidence must be based on reasonably 
homogeneous tests, and it will be re 
quired that the derived scales not k 
highly correlated with the raw scores, in 
order that the high correlation between 
scales derived from different groups be 
certainly not accidental. 

Until an adequate system of scaling is 
found, the correlation between tests of 
abilities, even between two tests of the 
same ability, will be accidental to a 
unknown degree. Since the method of 
factor analysis depends on the corre: 
tion between tests to discover the rela 
tionships between abilities, further re 
finement in the precision of the results 
of factor analyses appears to depend on 
the solution of the problem of scaling 
If, ultimately, no solution to the problem 
of scaling is found, alternatives to the 
traditional correlational analyses must be 
sought. 

In defense“ of Psychologist Smith, it 
should be noted that nothing has been 
said in this thesis about the use of tests 
of ability to predict success in life situa 
tions, nor does the criticism of the use ol 
correlation apply to this instance. Test 
constructed by his methods have a long 
history of value for a variety of purposes, 
and it remains to be seen how tests cor 
structed according to the proposed sys 
tematic test statistics will compare in 
final validity. 
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APPENDIX 


DERIVATION OF THE COMPUTATIONAL FORM OF H t 


ONSIDER first the formula for the vari- 
C ance Of a perfectly homogeneous 
test, formula (g):.. 


m—1 m 


Vim= Spates. 3 (bi—ds0- 


t=] t=] ji+l 


Substituting for q; its value, 1 — p;, and 
noting that the sum of the differences is 


Vs— V het 


Expansion of the first term yields 23ip;. 
Therefore, : 


V tom= 2), ipi— >. p-(D pi)?. 


Substituting this value for Vio» and the 
value obtained in formula (10) for Vye: 
into formula (7) for H,, we have: 


V.— > Pi 





A,.= 
Vien — V het 


F 2). ipi— 


D pi—( dX 0i)?— DL agi 


Vs- 3 pit > p?? 





2 ipi— D e- (Lo 


p)*— Lait Lp? 


Ve— > pit > p? 





a 


equal to the difference of the sums, we 
obtain: 


Vion = Dy Pi 


m—1 m 


» pete Dd = pi 


i=l jei+l 


m—1 m 


—2>) Dd Pibi. 


i=l jmi+l 


Vhere the limits of summation are not 
indicated, it will be understood the sum- 
mation extends for the m items. The 
second and fourth terms in the last ex- 


V cenpte— 


Est H,= 


Dd Pi) —(L p)*+ Dp? 


As suggested in the text, for large 
samples it will probably prove to be 
satisfactory to substitute the variance of 
the sample, Vsampie, for the variance of 
the population and to substitute the 
proportion of the sample passing the 
item, P;, for the probability of passing 
the item, p;. The order of difficulty, de- 
noted by i, must also be estimated from 
the sample. This procedure will yield 
an estimate of the homogeneity which 
we may denote by Est H;. 


> Pit > P#? 





od are simply the expansion of 
)*. It twice the first term is added to 
ay Ae term, we obtain: 


Viens > bit D i 


im] jmi 


—22) w—(L pi)’. 


ASP FP) EP SP 


For computational purposes it is simpler 
to deal with numbers than with propor- 
tions. Denote by N,; the number passing 
the ith item. Obviously N; is equal to 
Np,. Substituting these values, multiply- 
ing numerator and denominator by W*, 
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and substituting the value of Voyompie whether summed first by persons or firy 
in terms of scores, we have: by items. Thus =N; must exactly equal 


at 2 x2-(>> X.)?-N> Nit ae N? 
2N(>- iN;- so N)-(> N,)?+ _ N? 





Est A.= 


where the subscript k denotes summation %X,. Making this substitution and yr. 


for the N individuals. But the total num- arranging terms yields: 
ber of correct responses is the same 


MD XY- YS X)+ Y W2-(DY xX)? 
2N(>iN.— > XD) + > We-(D> XD? 


Est H.= 
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